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ADVERTISEMEN  T. 


j^LN  opinion  has  been  circulated  that  Mr.  Burke’s  Letter  upon  the  fu?>  . 
je<5i  of  the  Roman  Catholics  is  written  in  a fpirit  of  holtiljry  to  the  Dif- 
fenters,  and  with  an  intention  to  wound  their  feelings  and  injure  their  re- 
putation. There  are  always  fome  perfons  in  the  world  who,  being  defil- 
tute  of  the  qualities  necefTary  to  attract  the  confidence  of  any  fet  of  men, 
imagine,  they  indemnify  themfelves,  and  obtain  the  ends  of  envy,  if  not 
of  intereft,  by  fpreadingfufpicion  and  hoftility  amongft  the  reff  of  mankind. 
It  is  not  at  all  furprifing  that  fuch  perfons  fhould  greedily  feize  every  pre- 
text of  partial  conftruCfion  and  forced  interpretation,  to  reprefent  a well- 
intentioned  argument  in  behalf  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  as  an  invidious 
attack  upon  another  religious  perfuafioil — as  if  it  was  impofllble  to  defend 
the  rights  of  mankind  upon  general  principles  (not  upon  partial  diffinc- 
tions),  and  to  be  equally  the  friend  and  prote&or  of  every  mode  of  faith. 

Several  pillages  in  Mr.  Burke’s  Letter  have  been  pointed  out  as  tend- 
ing to  fix  an  imputation  on  the  Diffenters  of  harbouring  a defign  of  fome 
fort  or  other  unfavourable  to  the  conftitution.  The  Editor  can  take  upon 
himfelf,  with  the  greateft  truth,  to  allure  the  public,  that,  to  his  certain 
knffvjledgey  it  was  not  in  any  degree  in  Mr.  Burke’s  intention  to  throw  any 
Imputation  whatever  cn  that  great  and  refpe&able  body,  the  Diffenters  of 
Ireland— or  on  any  individual  of  that  body.  Mr.  Burke  is  a man  of  too 
much  experience  in  public  affairs,  and  too  much  equity  of  mind,  to  charge 
any  great  and  general  deicription  of  men  (which  mult  necerfarily  contain 
a great  diverfny  of  tempers  and  characters)  with  any  fpecies  of  criminality. 
He  himfelf,  in  another  of  his  works,  juftiy  remarks,  that  4‘  crimes  are 
the  aCls  of  individuals,  and  not  of  denominations  and  he  reprobates  thq 
injuflice  of  “ clafTing  men  under  general  defcriptions,  in  order  to  prc- 
fcribe  and  punifh  them  in  the  lump  for  a prelum ed  delinquency.”  Mr. 
Burke  had  no  temptation  whatever  to  be  guilty  of  this  Injuflice,  much  lefs 
would  he  go  out  of  his  way  to  commit  it.  A very  little  reflection  will  con- 
vince every  man  that  it  could  not  be  the  cafe  in  this  infiance.  Mr.  Burke 
?6  not  ignorant  that  the  Diffenters  of  this  kingdom  form  one  half,  if  not  a 
majority,  of  its  Protefiant  inhabitants. — — It  is  not  likely  that,  in  a publi- 
cation which  was  intended  to  reconcile  the  Protefiant  intereft  to  Roman  Ca- 
tholic privilege,  Mr.  Burke  fhould  have  been  intentionally  lo  defe<5iive  in 
common  prudence  as  to  difguft  without  neceffity,  and  even  to  criminaie  Co 
great  a portion  of  thofe  whofe  opinions  it  was  his  bufmefs  to  gain.  The 
tone  of  Mr.  Burke’s  Letter  is  that  of  a difpaffionate  and  conciliatory  difqui- 
fition  *,  and  fiudioufiy  avoids  the  fiyle  of  controverfy.  Mr.  Burke  know* 
flow  to  write  with  afperity,  and  if  he  had  been  fo  inclined,  it  is  probable 
he  would  not  have  fele&ed,  as  the  fui  jeCls  of  his  fatire  or  inveCtive,  th-e 
well-wifhers  to  a caufe  in  which  he  is  evidently,  not  indifferent. 

If  the  general  drift  of  Mr.  Burke’s  Letter  be  confidered,  and  the  paffages 
objeCfed  to  be  compared  with  the  context,  thole  which  appear  to  afteCt  the 
character  of  the  Diffenters,  bv  affociating  that  name  with  projeCls  of  vio- 
lent and  irrational  alterations  in  the  conffitution,  will  be  found,  not  to  be 
the  alfertions  of  Mr.  Bu.rke%  nor  by  any  means  declarations  of  his  opinion. 
It  is  to  be  recolleCted  that  this  Letter  is  not  a fpontaneous  efiufion,  but  an 
anfwer  to  another  letter.— —There  is  nothing  more  common  than  in  a>gu- 
me nts  which  confift  both  of  faCt  and  inference,  to  allow  the  f>ct  (argn- 
menti  caufa ) and  to  proceed  diredtly  to  the  refutation  of  the  inference.  It 
35  indeed  the  ruoft  compendious  method,  becaufe  an  error  in  reafoning 
may  be  brought  home  to  the  mind  at  once,  while  to  correCl  an  error  in 
may  require  a long  invefiigation.  Thefe  fhort  and  fimp’.e  principles  afford 
a fuflficient  explanation  of  the  niifconftru&ions  which  have  been  nut  on 
Mr.  Burke’s  Letter. 
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T T is  iaipoffible  not  to  have  obferved,  in  the  courfe  of  the  late  difeuf- 
-.ons,  that  one  of  the  principal  ©bjedions  urged  againft  the  Roman  Catho- 
des was  a pretended  jundion  between  them  and  the  Difienters,  formed  for 
the  puipofe  of  introducing  a fyftem  of  pure  democracy.  Some  charged 
this  aflociation  as  having  adually  taken  place,  and  others  imputed  it  as  a 
Jolicitatiort  on  the  part  of  the  Dijfenters. — But  in  both  cafes  it  was  urged  as 
an  infurmountable  objedion  to  the  claims  of  the  Cakholics.  In  order  more 
fully  to  comprehend  the  extent  of  the  charge  made  againft  the  Difienters,  it 
is  only  necefiary  to  read  the  following  Extrad  from  a pamphlet  publifhed 
with  great  parade  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  and  which  may  be  re- 
garded as  a fort  of  manifefto  againft  both  Catholics  and  Difienters.  It  is 
'ntitled,  in  a ftrarge  and  pedantic  jargon.  Prefbytero  Catholicon.  The 
pafiage  is  as  follows ; — it  is  addrefled  to  the  Catholics. 

“ CONSIDER  now  the  principles  of  thofe,  in  union  with  whom,  you 
are  called  upon  thus  to  forfeit  all  that  was  honourable  and  fafe  in  your 
charader. — The  Prcfbyterians  in  this  Country  are,  in  the  ftrifleft  fenfe  of 
the  word,  in  a civil  view,  independents.  It  is  not  becaufe  our  mode  of 
worfhip,  in  any  of  its  particulars,  is  irreconcileabie  to  them,  that  they  are 
enemies  to  our  church  eft ablifhment . It  is  not  becaufe  your  ceremonies  or 
your  faith  contain  any  thing  lefs  offer  five  to  them,  that  they  are  now  fo 
muck  your  friends.  Enemies  alike  to  both  our Jyftems%  and  certainly  not 
more  friendly  or  civil  to  your  idolatries  than  ours  (for  they  apply  the  tetm 
to  us  all),  they  fidget  and  contort  under  our  eftablilhment,  becaufe  it  is 
their  Principle  to  pull  down  and  level  all  eft  ablifhment  s,  either  of  policy 
or  hierarchy.  And  they  would  be  glad  to  ule  your  impatience  and  dif- 
contenr,  (if  fentiments  of  fuch  a nature  Ihould  become  prevalent  amongft 
you)  in  order,  not  to  mend  your  condition,  but  to  better  their  own,  while 
their  objed  is  to proftrate,  both  in  Church  and  State,  every  thing  which 
has  the  appearance  of  eftablifhment,  or  implies  a neceflity  of  Rank  and 
Subordination  ” 

A GREAT  part  of  Mr.  Burke’s  Letter  is  evidently  direded  to  the  refu- 
tation of  arguments  founded  on  fome  fuch  affertions  as  thofe  drawn  from 
“ the  fuppofed  difpofition  of  the  Catholics  to  unite  with  the  Difienters”-— 
arguments  which,  he  fays,  he  “ does  not  know  how’  to  fliape  fo  as  to  gain 
admittance  for  them  into  a rational  mind.”  In  the  refutation  of  thefe  ar- 
guments it  will  be  found,  on  an  attentive  perufal,  that  Mr.  Burke  makes 
no  affertion  whatfoever  with  regard  to  the  Difienters  as  a body,  nor 
even  with  regard  to  individuals,  other  than  hypothetically.  Nor 
do  the  expreflions  which  mav  be  thought  moil  offpnfive  apply  exclu- 
lively  to  them.  He  talks  (but  hypothetically  alfo)  “ of  the  low, 
thoughrlefs  and  profligate*  among  the  Roman  Catholics,  on  whom,  as  a 
body,  it  cannot  be  thought  he  wifhes  to  call  refledions.  It  is  indeed  very 
improbable  that  Mr.  Burke  fhcqld  be  difpofed  to  refltd  upon  the  condud 
of  the  Difienters,  more  efpecialiy  thofe  w ho  take  part  with  the  Roman 
Catholics.  Thofe  amongft  them  who  contend  the  moft  ftreruoufty  and  to 
the  greateft  extent,  for  the  reftoration  of  the  great  mafs  of  the  people  of 
Ireland  to  the  privileges  of  the  Britifh  conftitution,  the  moft  concur  in  opi- 
nion with  Mr.  Burke,  and  are  the  moft  likely  to  meet  his  fincere  appro- 
bation. They  labour  for  the  fame  end  which  he  does  himfelf  i nor  could 
he  condemn  their  motives  without  throwing  a fufpicion  upon  his  own.  Mr. 
Burke  undoubtedly  confiders  an  ardent  zeal  to  promote  the  emancipation 
of  the  Roman  Catholics  as  true  and  as  the  only  true  Iri/h  patriotifm.  It  is 
the  greateft  fervice  that  ever  was,  or  that  ever  can  be,  rendered  to  the 
kingdom  of  Ireland.  And  inftead  of  regarding  a generous  feeling  for  the 
fufierings  of  that  unhappy  people,  and  a dcfire  to  raife  them  from  the 
fhamefui  degradation  of  ftatute  fervitude,  to  the  franchifes  of  the  ancient 
common  law,  as  evidence  of  defign  to  fubvert  the  conftitution,  Mr.  Burke  s 
principle  - lead  him  to  confider  that  defire  as  a full  exculpation  of  (becaufe 
it  is  perfedly  incompatible  with)  every  defign  prejudicial  to  public  happi- 
rnefs  and  rational  liberty.  The  thorough  incoi poration  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics, whether  fudden  or  gradual,  into  all  the  privileges,  benefits,  and 
advantages  of  the  ftat^,  is  the  only  poffible  means  by  which  any  fimilitude 
of  fhe  Britifh  conftitution  can  be  preferved  in  Ireland. 


LETTER,  &c. 


My  D«ar  Sir, 

OUR  remembrance  of  me,  with  fentiments  of  fo  much  kindnefs,  has 
.given  me  the  mo  A:  fincere  fatisfa<5fion.  It  perfectly  agrees  with  the 
friendly  and  hofpitable  reception  which  my  l'on  and  I received  from  you, 
fome  time  flnge,  when,  after  an  abfence  of  twenty-two  years,  I had  the 
happinefs  of  embracing  you,  among  my  few  furviving  friends. 

I really  imagined  that  I Ihould  not  again  interefl:  myfelf  in  any  public 
bufinefs.  I had,  to  the  beft  of  ray  moderate  faculties,  paid  my  club  to  the 
Society,  which  I was  born,  in  fome  way  or  other,  to  ferve  : and  I thought  I 
had  a right  to  put  on  my  nifjht  gown  and  flippers,  and  wifh  a cheerful 
evening  to  the  good  company  I mud  leave  behind.  But  i^our  refolutions 
of  vigour  and  exertion  are  fo  often  broken  or  procraftinated  in  the  execu- 
tion; I think  we  may  be  excufed,  if  we  are  not  very  punflual  in  fulfilling 
our  engagements  to  indolence,  and  inactivity.  I have  indeed  no  power  of 
adlion  ; and  am  almoft  a cripple,  even  with  regard  to  thinking:  but  you 
defeend  with  force  into  the  ftagnant  pool ; and  you  caufe  fuch  a fermen- 
tation, as  to  cure  at  leaft  one  impotent  creature  of  his  lamcnefs,  though 
it  cannot  enable  him  either  to  run  or  to  wjreftle. 

You  fee  by  the  paper  I take*,  that  I am  likely  to  be  long,  with  malice 
prepenfe.  You  have  brought  under  my  view,  a fubjeCl,  always  difficult, 
at  prefent  critical.- — —It  has  filled  my  thoughts,  which  I wifn  to  lay  open  to 
you  with  the  clearnefs  and  fimplicity  which  your  friendlhip  demands  from 
me.  I thank  you  for  the  communication  of  your  ideas.  I Ihould  be  Hill 
more  pleafed  if  they  had  been  more  your  own.  What  you  hint,  I believe 
to  be  the  cafe;  that  if  you  had  not  deferred  to  the  judgment  of  others, 
our  opinions  would  not  differ  more  materially  at  this  day,  than  they  did 
when  we  ufed  to  confer  on  the  fame  fubjedt,  fo  many  years  ago.  If  I Hill 
perfevere  in  my  old  opinions,  it  is  no  fmall  comfort  to  me,  that  it  is  not 
with  regard  to  doCfrines  properly  yours,  that  I difeover  my  indocility. 

The  cafe  upon  which  your  letter  of  the  loth  of  December  turns,  is  hardly 
before  me  with  precifion  enough,  to  enable  me  to  form  any  very  certain 
judgment  upon  it.  It  feems  to  be  fome  plan  of  further  indulgence  pro- 
pofed  for  Catholics  of  Ireland.  You  obferve,  “ that  your  general  principles 
“ are  not  changed,  but  that  times  and  circumjlances  are  altered I perfectly 
agree  with  you,  that  times  and  circumftances,confidered  with  reference  to 
the  public,  ought  very  much  to  govern  ourcondudf;  though  I am  far  from 
flighting,  when  applied  with  diferetion  to  thofe  circumftances,  general  prin- 
ciples, and  maxims  of  policy.  I cannot  help  obferving,  however,  that  you 
h?ve  faid  rather  lefs  upon  the  applicability  of  your  own  old  principles  to  the 

* 'The  letter  is  "written  on  folio  Jheets. 
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circumfianccs  that  arc  likely  to  influence  your  condud!  aguinft  thefe  prin- 
ciple*, than  of  the  general  maxims  of  ftate;  which  I can  very  readily  believe 
not  to  have  great  weight  with  you  perfonaliy. 

In  my  prefent  ftate  of  imperfedt  information,  you  will  pardon  the  errors 
into  which  I may  eafily  fall.  The  principles  you  lay  down  are,  “ that  the 
<c  Roman  Catholics  fhould  enjoy  every  thing  under  the  ftate,  but  fhould 
“ not  be  the fi'ate  rtfelff  And  you  add,  “ that  when  you  exclude  them  from 
“ being  a fart  of  the  fate , you  rather  conform  to  the  fpirit  of  the  age, 
“ than  to  any  abftradf  dodtrine  but  you  confider  the  conftitution  as  al- 
ready eftablifned — that  our  ftate  is  Proteftant.  “ It  was  declared  fo  at  the 
“ revolution.  It  was  fo  provided  in  the  adls  for  fettling  the  fucceffion  of 
“ the  Crown  : — the  King’s  coronation  oath  was  enjoined,  in  order  to  keep 
it  fo.  The  King,  as  firft  magiftrate  of  the  ftate,  is  obliged  to  take  the 
“ oath  of  abjuration,  and  to  fubfcribe  the  declaration ; and  by  laws  fubfe- 
“ quent,  every  other  magiftrate  and  member  of  the  ftate,  and  legiflature 
“ and  executive,  are  bound  under  the  fame  obligation.” 

As  to  the  plans  to  which  thefe  maxims  are  applied,  I cannot  fpeak,  as  I 
told  you,  pofttively  about  it.  Becaufe,  neither  from  your  letter,  nor  from 
any  information  I have  been  able  to  colled!,  do  I find  any  thing  fettled ; 
cither  on  the  part  of  the  Roman  Cathplics  themfelves,  or  on  that  of  any 
perfons  who  may  wifh  to  condudt  their  affairs  in  Parliament.  But  if  I 
have  leave  to  conjedture,  fomething  is  in  agitation  towards  admitting  them, 
under  certain  qualifications , to  have  fome  Jhare  in  the  elediion  of  members  of 
parliament.  This  I underhand  is  the  fcheme  of  thofe  who  are  entitled  to 
come  within  defcription  of  perfons  of  r confider ation,  property,  and  cha- 
raSler : and  firmly  attached  to  the  king  and  conftitution  as  by  “ law  efta- 
“ b Hiked,  with  a grateful  fenfe  cf  your  former  conceffions,  and  a patient  re- 
liance  on  the  benignity  of  parliament,  forVhe  further  mitigation  of  the 

“ laws  that  ftill  affedl  them.” As  to  the  low,  thoughtlefs , -wild  and 

profligate , who  have  joined  themfelves  with  thofe  of  other  profejftons , but  of 
the  fame  charedler ; you  are  not  to  imagine,  that,  for  a moment,  I can 
fuppofe  them  to  be  met,  with  any  thing  elfe  than  the  manly  and 
enlightened  energy  of  a firm  government,  fupported  by  the  united  efforts 
of  all  virtuous  men  : if  ever  their  proceedings  fticuld  become  fo  confiderable 
as  to  demand  its  notice.  1 really  think  that  fuch  affociations  Ihould  be 
crulhed  in  their  very  commencement.  Setting  this,  therefore,  out  of  the 
queftion,  it  becomes  an  objedl  of  very  ferious  confideration,  whether  becaufe 
•wicked  men  of  various  defcriptions  are  engaged  in  feditious  courfes ; the 
rational,  fober,  and  valuable  part  of  one  defcription  ftiould  not  be  indulged 
ir.  their  fober  and  rational  expeditions  ? You,  who  have  looked  deeply  into 
the  fpirit  of  the  Popery  laws,  muft  be  perfectly  fenfible,  that  a great  part 
of  the  prefent  mifchief  which  we  abhor  in  common,  has  arifen  from  them. 
The;,  declared  objedl  was  to  reduce  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  to  a miferable 
populace,  without  property,  without  eftimation,  without  education.  The 
profeffed  objedt  was  to  deprive  the  few  men  who,  in  fpite  of  thofe  laws, 
might  hold  or  obtain  any  property  amongft  them,  of  all  fort  of  influence  or 
authority  over  the  reft.  They  divided  the  nation  into  two  diftind!  bodies, 
without  a common  intcreft,  fympathy  or  connexion;  one  of  which  bodies 
was  to  poffefs  all  the  franchifes,  all  the  property,  all  the  education : the 
others  were  to  be  drawers  of  water  and  cutters  of  turf  for  them.  Are  we 
to  be  aftonilhed  that  when,  by  the  efforts  of  fo  much  violence  in  conqueft, 
andfo  much  policy  in  regulation,  continued  without  intermiflion  for  near 
an  hundred  years,  we  had  reduced  them  to  a mob;  that  whenever  they 
came  to  acl  at  ail,  many  of  them  would  ad!  exadtly  like  a mob,  without 
temper,  meafure,  or  forefight?  Surely  it  might  be  juft  now  a matter  of 
temperate  difcuflhn,  whether  you  ought  not  apply  a remedy  to  the  real 
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caule  of  the  evil — to  raife  an  ariftocratic  intereft  ; that  is  an  intexeft  of  pro- 
perty and  education  amoogft  them  : and  to  ftrengthen,  by  every  prudent 
means,  the  authority  and  influence  of  men  of  that  description.  It  will  de- 
ferve  your  beft  thoughts,  to  examine  whether  this  can  be  done,  without 
giving  fuch  perfons  the  means  of  demonftrating  to  the  reft,  that  fome- 
thing  more  is  to  be  got  by  their  temperate  conduct,  than  can  be  ex- 
pected from  the  wild  and  fenfelefs  projects  of  thofe,  who  do  nob  belong  to 
their  body,  who  have  no  intereft  in  their  well  being,  and  only  wifli  to  make 
them  the  dupes  of  their  turbulent  ambition. 

If  the  abfurd  perfons  you  mention , find  no  way  of  providing  for  liberty , 
but  by  overturning  this  happy  conf  itution , and  introducing  a frantic  demo- 
cracy, let  us  take  care  how  we  prevent  better  people  from  any  rational 
expeditions  of  partaking  in  the  benefits  of  that  conftitution  as  it  fands. 
The  maxims  you  eftablifh  cut  the  matter  fhort.  They  have  no  fort  of 
connexion  with  the  good  or  ill  behaviour  of  the  perfons  who  feek  relief, 
or  with  the  proper  or  improper  means  by  which  they  feek  it.  They  form 
a perpetual  bar  to  all  pleas  and  to  all  expe (Stations. 

You  begin  by  afferting  that  “ they  ought  to  enjoy  all  things  under 

the  ftate,  but  that  they  ought  not  to  be  the.  fated'  A pofition  which* 
I believe,  in  the  latter  part  of  it,  and  in  the  latitude  there  expreffed,  no 
man  of  common  fenfe  has-  ever  thought  proper  to  difpute  : becaufe  the 
contrary  implies,  that  the  ftate  ought  to  be  in  them  exclufvely.  But  be- 
fore you  have  finifhed  the  line,  you  exprefs-yourfelf  as  if  the  ether  of  your 
propofltion,  namely,  that  “ they  ought  not  to  be  a part  of  the  ftate, ’* 
were  neceffarily  included  in  your  flrft — Whereas  1 conceive  it  to  be  as 
different,  as  a part  is  from  the  whole ; that  is  juft  as  different  as  poflible, 
I know  indeed  that  it  is  common  with  thofe  who  talk  ve-ry  different 
from  you,  that  is  with  heat  and  animofity,  to  confound  thofe  things,  and 
to  argue  the  admiflion  of  the  Catholics  into  any,  however  minute  and  fub- 
ordinate  parts  of  the  ftate,  as  a furrender  into  their  hands  of  the  whole  go- 
vernment of  the  kingdom.  To  them  I have  nothing  at  all  to  fay. 

Wifhing  to  proceed  with  a deliberative  fpirit  and  temper  in  fo  very  feri- 
ous  a queftion,  I fnall  attempt  to  analyze,  as  well  as  I can,  the  principles 
you  lay  down,  in  order  to  fit  them  for  the  grafp  of  an  underftanding  fo 
little  comprehenuve  as  mine — State — Protellant— Revolution.-^-Thefe  are 

terms,  which  if  not  well  explained,  may  lead  us  into  many  errors. III 

the  word  State,  I conceive  there  is  much  ambiguity.  The  ftate  is  fome- 
times  ufed  to  fignify  the  whole  co*nmon  wealth,  comprehending  all  its  orders, 
with  the  feveral  privileges  belonging  to  each.  Sometimes  it  fignifies  only 
the  higher  and  ruling  part  of  the  common-wealth;  which  we  commonly  call 
the  Government.  In  the  firft  fenfe,  to  be  under  the  ftate,  but  not  the  ftate 
itfelf,  nor  any  part  of  it,  is  a fituation  perfectly  intelligible ; but  to  thofe 
who  fill  that  fituation,  not  very  pleafant,  when  it  is  understood.  It  is  a 
ftate  of  civil  ferviiude  by  the  very  force  of  the  definition . Servorum  non  ef 
republica , is  a very  old  and  a very  true  maxim.  This  fervitude,  which 
makes  men  fubjeft  to  a ftate  without  being  citizens,  may  be  more  or  lefs 
tolerable  from  many  circumftances : but  thefe  circumftances,  mere  or  lefs 
favourable,  do  not  alter  the  nature  of  the  thing.  The  mildnefs  by  which 
abfolute  mafters  exercife  their  dominion,  leaves  them  mafters  full.  We 
may  talk  a little  prefently  of  the  manner  in  which  the  majority  of  the 
people  of  Ireland  (the  Catholics)  are  affeCted  by  this  fituation ; which  at 
prefent  undoubtedly  is  theirs,  and  which  you  are  of  opinion,  ought  to  con- 
tinue for  ever. 

In  the  other  fenfe  of  the  word  State,  by  which  is  undcrllood  the  Supreme 
Government  only,  I muft  obferve  this  upon  the  queftion  : that  to  exclude 
whole  claffss  of  men  entirely  from  this  part  of  government,  cannot  be  co'ii- 
B % fidered 
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* fidered  as  abfolute fiavery.  It  only  implies  a lower  and  degraded  ftate  o? 
citizenfhip;  fuch  is  (with  more  or  lefs  ftridtnefs)  the  condition  of  all  coun- 
tries, in  which  an  hereditary  nobility  poffefs  the  exclufive  rule.  This  may- 
be no  bad  mode  of  government,  provided  that  the  perfonal  authority  of 
individual  nobles  be  kept  in  due  bounds ; if  their  cabals  and  fa&ions  are 
guarded  againll  with  a fevere  vigilance ; and  if  the  people,  who  have  no 
ffiare  in  granting  their  own  money,  are  fubjedted  to  but  light  impofition, 
and  are  otherwife  treated  with  attention,  and  with  indulgence  to  their 
humours  and  prejudices. 

The  republic  of  Venice  is  one  of  thofe  which  ftridlly  confines  all  the 
great  fun&ions  and  offices,  fuch  as  are  truly j0afr-fun<5lions  and  fiate- offices, 
to  thofe  who  by  hereditary  right  or  admiffion  are  noble  Venetians.  But 
there  are  many  offices,  and  fome  of  them  not  mean  nor  unprofitable, 
which  are  refer ved  for  the  CAta  dint.  Of  thefe  all  citizens  of  Venice  are 
capable.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Terra  firma  who  are  mere  fubje&s  of  con- 
queft,  that  is,  as  you  exprefs  it,  under  the  ftate,  but  “ not  a part  of  it,” 
are  not,  however,  fubjedts  in  fo  very  rigorous  a fenfe  as  not  to  be  capa- 
ble of  numberlefs  fubordinate  employments.  It  is  indeed  one  of  the  ad- 
vantages attending  the  narrow  bottom  of  their  ariftocracy  (narrow  as 
compared  with  their  acquired  dominions,  otherwife  broad  enough)  that 
an  exclufion  . from  fuch  employments  cannot  poffibly  be  made  amongft 
their  fubjedts.  There  are,  befides,  advantages  in  dates  fo  conftituted,  by 
which  thofe  who  are  oonfidered  as  of  an  inferior  race,  are  indemnified  for 
their  exclufion  from  the  government  and  from  noble  employments.  In 
all  thefe  countries,  either  by  exprefs  laws,  or  by  ufage  more  operative, 
the  noble  cafts  are  almoft  universally,  in  their  turn,  excluded  from  com- 
merce, manufacture,  farming  of  land,  and  in  general  from  all  lucrative 
civil  profeffions.  The  non-nobles  hare  the  monopoly  of  a!i  the  means  of  ac- 
quiring wealth.  Thus  fome  fort  of  a balance  is  formed  among  conditions ; 
a fort  of  compenfation  is  furnifbed  to  thofe,  who,  in  a limited  fenfe , are 
excluded  from  the  government  of  the  ftate. 

Between  the  extreme  of  a total  exclufion , to  which  your  maxim  goes,  and 
an  univerfil  unmodified  capacity , to  which  the  fanatics  pretend,  there  are  many 
different  degrees  and  ftages,  and  a great  variety  of  temptations,  upon  which 
prudence  may  give  full  fcope  to  its  exertions.  For  you  know  that  the  de- 
cifions  of  prudence  (contrary  to  the  fyftem  of  the  infane  reafoners)  differ 
from  thofe  of  judicature  ; and  that  almoft  all  the  former  are  determined  on 
the  more  or  the  lefs,  the  earlier  or  the  later,  and  on  a balance  of  advantage 
and  inconvenience,  of  good  and  evil. 

In  all  confiderations  which  turn  upon  the  queftion  of  veiling  or  continu- 
ing the  ftate  folely  and  exclufively  in  fome  one  defeription  of  citizens; 
prudent  legiflators  will  confider,  how  far  the  general  form  and  principles  of 
tbeir  common-wealth  render  it  fit  to  be  cafi  into  An  oligarchical  Jhape>  or  remain  'al- 
ways in  it.  We  know  that  the  government  of  Ireland  (the  fame  as  the 
Britiffi)  is  not  in.  its  conftitution  wholly  Ariftocratical ; and  as  it  is  not  fuch 
in  its  form,  fo  neither  is  it  in  its  fpirit.  If  it  had  been  inveterately  arifto- 
cratical, exclufions  might  be  more  patiently  fubmitted  to.  The  lot  of  one 
plebeian  would  be  the  lot  of  all ; and  an  habitual  reverence  and  admiration 
of  certain  families,  might  make  the  people  content  to  fee  government 
wholly  in  hands  to  whom  it  feemed  naturally  to  belong.  But  our  confti- 
tution  has  a plebeian  member , which  forms  an  effential  integrant  part  of  it. 
A plebeian  oligarchy  is  a monfter  in  itfelf ; and  no  people,  not  abfolutely 
domeftic  or  predial  flaves,  will  long  endure  it.  The  Proteftants  of  Ireland 
are  not  alone fufficiently  the  people  to  form  a democracy;  and  they  are  too  nu- 
merous to  anfwer  the  ends  and  purpofes  of  an  arifiocracy.  Admiration,  that 
firft  fource  of  obedience,  can  be  only  the  claim  or  the  impofture  of  the  few. 
I hold  it  to  be  abfolutely  impollible  for  too  millions  of  plebeians,  corn- 
poling  certainly  a very  clear  and  decided  majority  in  that  clafs,  to  become 
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fo  far  in  love  with  fix  or  fcveu  hundred  thoufand  of  their  fellow-citizen  - 
<to  all  outward  appearance  like  themfelves,  and  many  of  them  tradefmen, 
fervants,  and  otherwife  inferior  to  them)  as  to  fee  with  fatisfadlion,  cr 
even  with  patience,  an  exclufive  power  veiled  in  them,  by  which  confti- 
tutionally  they  become  their  abfolute  mailers;  and  by  the  manners  derived 
from  their  cifcumftances,  mud  be  capable  of  exercifing  upon  them,  daily 
and  hourly,  an  infulting  and  vexatious  fuperiority ; nor  are  they  indemnif:  ■ 
ed  (as  in  fome  aridocracies)  for  this  ftate  of  humiliating  vaffalage  (often 
inverting  the  nature  of  things  and  relations)  by  having  tire  lower  walks  of 
indudry  wholly  abandoned  to  them.  They  are  rivalled,  to  fay  the  leafh  of 
the  matter,  in  every  laborious  and  lucrative  courfe  of  life  : while  every 
franchife,  every  honour,  every  truil,  every  place  down  to  the  very  lowelfc 
and  lead  confidential,  (befides  whold  profefiions)  is  referved  for  the  maf- 
ter  call. 

Our  conditution  is  not  made  for  great,  general,  and  proferiptive  cxclu- 
fions;  fooner  or  later,  it  will  deftroy  them,  or  they  will  deltroy  the  con- 
ditution. In  our  conllitution  there  has  always  been  a difference  made  be- 
tween a franchife  and  an  office,  and  between  the  capacity  for  the  one  and  for 
the  other.  Franchifes  were  fuppol'ed  to  belong  to  the  fubjeSi,  as  a fubjcct, 
and  not  as  a member  of  the  governing  part  of  the  fate.  The  policy  of  govern- 
ment has  considered  them  as  things  very  different : for  whilfl  Parliament 
excluded  by  the  tell  acts  (and  for  a while  thefe  tell  acls  were  not  a dead 
letter,  as  now  they  are  in  England)  Proteflant  diflenters  from  all  civil 
and  military  employments,  they  never  touched  their  right  of  voting  for  members 
of  Parliament , or  fitting  in  either  Houfe ; a point  I date,  not  as  approving  or 
condemning  the  meafurc  of  exclufion  from  employments,  but  to  prove  that 
the  didin&ion  has  been  admitted  in  legidature,  as,  in  truth,  it  is  founded 
in  reafon. 

I will  not  here  examine,  whether  the  principles  of  the  Britifh  [the  Irilh] 
conditution,  be  wife  or  not.  I mud  alfurrve  that  they  are  ; and  that  thofe 
who  partake  the  franchifes  which  make  it,  partake  of  a benefit.  They 
who  are  excluded  from  votes  (under  proper  qualifications  inherent  in  the 
conditution  that  gives  them)  are  excluded,  not  from  the  fate,  but  from  the 
Britijb  confitution.  They  cannot  by  any  polfibiiity,  whild  they  hear  its 
praifes  continually  rung  in  their  ears,  and  are  prefent  at  the  declaration 
which  is  fo  generally  and  fo  bravely  made  by  thofe  who  pqffefs  the  privi- 
lege— that  the  bed  blood  in  their  veins  ought  to  be  died,  to  prefevve  their 
dure  in  it ; they  cannot,  I fay,  think  themfelves  in  an  happy  date,  to  be 
utterly  excluded  from  all  its  diredl  and  all  its  confequential  advantages! 
The  popular  part  of  the  conditution  mud  he  to  them,  by  far  the  mod 
odious  part  of  it.  To  them  it  is  not  an  actual , and,  if  poflible,  dill  lefs  a 
virtual  representation.  It  is  indeed  the  dire*5l  contrary.  It  is  power  unli- 
mited, placed  in  the  hands  of  an  adverfe  defeription,  becaufe  it  is  an  adverfe 
defription.  And  if  they  who  compofe  the  privileged  body  have  notan  in- 
tered,  they  mud  but  too  frequently  have  motives  of  pride,  pajfion,  petu- 
lance, peevifli  jealoufy,  or  tyrannic  fufpicion,  to  urge  them  to  treat,  the 
people  with  contempt  and  rigour.  This  is  not  a mere  theory  ; though 
whild  men  are  men,  it  is  a theory  that  cannot  be  falfe.  I do  not  wifh  to 
revive  all  the  particulars  in  my  memory ; I with  them  to  deep  for  ever  ; 
but  it  is  impoffible  I fhould  wholly  forget  what  happened  in  fome  parts  of 
Ireland,  with  very  few  and  Ihort  mtermidioqs,  from  the  year  1761  to  the 
year  1766,  both  inclafive.  In  a country  of  miferable  police,  palling  from 
the  extremes  of  laxity  to  the  extremes  of  rigour,  among  a neglefted,  and 
therefore  diforderly  populace : if  any  didurbance  or  fetation,  from  any 
grievance  real  or  imaginary  happened  to  arife,  it  was  prefently  perverted 
fro  m its  true  nature,  often  criminal  enough  in  itillf  to  draw  upon  it  afevere 

appropriate 
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appropriate  punifhment,  it  was  metamorphofed  into  a confpiracy  againft  £m? 
Hate,  and  profecuted  as  inch.  The  objedt  was,  that  thofe  perfons  in  thi 
obnoxious  defcription  (in  which  all  offenders  will  be  moft  commonly  found,, 
becaufe  the  moil  numerous  and  the  moft’ wretched)  Who  could  not  eafily,from 
their  character  and  property,  he  fufpcdled  of  the  crimes  of  the  loweft  peo- 
ple, might  he  involved  in  the  odium  of  the  fufpicion,  and  fometimes  in  the 
punifnment  of  a higher  and  far  more  criminal  fpecies  of  offence.  This  did 
not  arife  from  any  one  of  the  Popefy  laws  fince  repeated ; but  from  this 
circumftunce,  that  the  people  of  that  defcription  had  no  hold  on  the  gen- 
tlemen who  afpired  to  be  popular  reprefentatives ; and  that  the  candidates 
neither  loved,  nor  refpe&ed,  nor  feared  them  individually  or  collectively. 
I do  not  think  this  evil  (an  evil  amongft  a thoufand  others)  at  this  day 
entirely  over ; for  I conceive  I have  lately  feen  feme  indication  of  a dift 
portion  perfectly  fimiiar  to  the  old  ones ; that  is,  a difpofition  to  carry  the 
imputation  of  crimes  from  perfons  to  deferiptions,  and  wholly  to  alter  the' 
character  and  quality  of  the  offences  thernfelves. 

This  univerfal  exclufion  feems  to  me  a ferious  evil— becaufe  many  collate- 
ral oppre Cions,  befides  what  I have  juft  now  ftated,  have  arifen  from  it.  Iri 
things  of  this  nature,  it  would  not  be  either  eafy  or  proper  to  quote  chapter 
and  verfe  : hut  I have  great  reafon  to  believe,  particularly  fince  the  oCtenia! 
adt,  feveral  have  refufed  at  all  to  let  their  lands  to  Roman  Catholics ; be- 
caufe it  would  To  far  difable  them  from  promoting  fuch  interests  in  counties 
as  they  were  inclined  to  favour.  They  who  confider  alfo  the  ftate  of  all 
forts  of  tradefmen,  Ihopkeepers,  and  particularly  publicans  in  towns,  muft 
foon  difeern  the  difadvantages  under  which  thofe  labour  who  have  no  votes. 
It  cannot  he  otherwife,  whiift  the  fpirit  of  ele&ions,  and  the  tendency  of 
human  nature  continue  as  they  are.  If  property  be  artificially  feparated 
from  franchife,  the  franchife  muft  in  fome  way  or  other,  and  in  fome  pro- 
portion, naturally  attradl  property  to  it.  Many  are  the  collateral  difadvan- 
tages amongft  a privileged  people,  which  muft  attend  thofe  who  have  no 
privileges.  Among  the  rich,  each  individual  is  of  importance ; the  poc\r 
and  the  middling  are  no  otherwife  fo,  than  as  they  obtain  fome  collective 
capacity,  and  cau  be  aggregated  to  fome  corps.  If  legal  ways  are  not  found, 
illegal  will  be  reforted  to  ; and  feditious  clubs  and  confederacies,  fuch  as  no 
man  living  holds  in  greater  horror  than  I do,  will  grow  and  flourilh,  in 
fprte,  I am  afraid,  of  any  thing  which  can  be  done  to  prevent  unlawful  gra- 
tifications. Where  there  is  property,  there  will  be  lefs  theft;  where  there 
is  marriage,  there  will  always  be  lefs  fornication. 

I have  laid  enough  of  the  queftion  of  ftate,  as  it  ajfe£ls  the  people  merely  as 
fuchi  But  it  is  complicated  with  a political  queftion  relative  to  religion,  to 
which  it  is  very  nfeeeffary  I Ihould  fay  fomething;  becaufe  the  term  Prt- 
tejlant,  which  you  apply,  is  too  general  for  the  conclufions  which  one  of 
your  accurate  underftanding  would  wifh  to  draw  from  it ; and  becaufe  a 
great  deal  of  argument  will  depend  on  the  ufe  that  is  made  of  that 
term. 

It  is  not  a fundamental  part  of  the  fettlement  at  the  revolution,  that  the 
ftate  Ihould  be  preteftant  without  any  qualification  of  the  term.  With  a quali- 
fication it  is  unqueftionably  true ; not  in  all  its  latitude.  With  the  quali- 
fication, it  was  true  before  the  revolution  ; our  predeceffors  in  legiflation 
were  not  fo  irrational  (not  to  fay  impious)  as  to  form  ah  operofe  ecclefiafti- 
cal  cftablifhment,  and  even  to  render  the  ftate  itfelf  in  fome  degree  fub- 
fervient  to  it,  when  their  religion  (if  fuch  it  might  be  called)  was  nothing 
but  a mere  negation  of  fome  other,  without  any  pofitive  idea  either  of  doc- 
trine, difeipline,  worlhip,  or  morals,  which  they  profeffed  thernfelves,  and 
which  they  impofed  upon  others,  even  under  penalties  and  incapacities — - 
No!  No!  This  never  could  have  been  done  even  by  reafonablc  atheiits. 
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They  who  think  religion  of  no  importance  to  the  confcience,  or  caprice  of 
the  individual,  make  no  provifion  for  it  whatfeever,  but  leave  every  club  to 
make,  or  not,  a voluntary  contribution  according  to  their  fancies.  This  would 
be  confiftent.  The  other  always  appeared  to  me  to  be  a monfter  of  con- 
tradiction and  abfurdity.  It  was  for  that  reafon,  that  feme  years  ago  I 
ftrenuoufly  oppofedthe  clergy  who  petitioned,  to  the  number  of  about  three 
hundred,  to  be  freed  from  the  fubfeription  to  the  39  Articles,  without  pro- 
pofing  to  fubftitute  any  other  in  their  place.  There  never  has  been  a re- 
ligion of  the  ftate  (the  few  years  of  the  parliament  only  excepted)  but  that 
of  the  church  of  England,  before  the  reformation,  connected  with  the  See  of 
Rome  ; fince  then,  difconne&ed  and  protefting  againft  fome  of  her  doc- 
trines, and  the  whole  of  her  authority,  as  binding  in  our  national  church; 
nor  did  the  fundamental  laws  of  this  kingdom  (in  Ireland  it  has  been  the 
fame)  ever  know,  at  any  period,  any  other  church  as  an  object  of  ejlablijhment ; 
or  in  that  light,  any  other  Proteftant  religion.  Nay  our  Proteftant  toleration 
itfelf  at  the  revolution,  and  until  within  a few  years,  required  a fignature  of 
thirty-fix,  and  a part  of  a thirty-feventh,  out  of  the  thirty-nine  Articles. 
So  little  idea  had  they  at  the  revolution  of  efablijhing  Proteftantilm  inde- 
finitely, that  they  did  not  indefinitely  tolerate  it  under  that  name.  I do  not 
mean  to  praife  that  ftrieftnefs,  where  nothing  more  than  merely  religious 
toleration  is  concerned.  Toleration  being  a part  of  moral  and  political 
prudence,  ought  to  be  tender  and  large,  and  not  too  fcrupulous  iiijts  in- 
veftigations ; but  may  bear  without  blame,  not  only  very  ill-grounded 
do&rines,  but  even  many  things  that  are  pofitiveiv  vices,  where  they  are 
adulta  et  prcevalida.  The  good  of  the  common  wealth  is  the  only  rule 
which  rides  over  the  reft ; and  to  this  every  other  muft  completely 
fubmit. 

The  church  of  Scotland  knows  as  little  of  Proteftantlfm  undefined,  as  the 
church  of  England  and  Ireland  do.  She  has  by  the  articles  of  union' ft*  - 
cured  to  herfelf  the  perpetual  eftabJilhment  of  the  confffton  of  faith,  and  the 
Prefbyterian  church  government.  In  England,  even  during  the  troubled 
interregnum,  it  was  not  thought  fit  to  eftablifti  a negative  religion  ^ but  the 
Parliament  fettled  the  Prefbyterian,  as  the  church  dfeipline ; the  directory, 
as  the  rule  of  public  ivorjhip  and  the  Wefminfcr  cat^chifm,  as  the  inftitute 
of  faith.  This  is  to  fliew,  that  at  no  time  was  the  Proteftant  religion  - 
defned,  eftablilbed  here,  or  any  where  elfe,as,I  believe.  I anifure  that  when 
the  three  religions  were  eftahlifhed  in  Germany,  they  were  exprefsly  cha- 
racterized and  declared  to  be  the  Evangelic,  the  Reformed,  and  the  Ca- 
tholic; each  of  which  has  its  confefiion  of  faith,  and  its  fettled  difeipline ; 
fo  that  you  always  may  know  the  beft  and  the  worft  of  them,  to  enable  you 
to  make  the  moft  of  what  is  good*  and  to  CGrredt  or  qualify,  or  guard  againft 
whatever  may  feem  evil  or  dangerous. 

As  to  the  coronation  oath,  to  which  you  allude  as  oppofite  to  admitting  a 
Roman  Catholic  to  the  ufe  of  any  franchife  whatfoever,  I cannot  think, 
that  the  king  would  be  perjured  if  he  gave  his  afient  to  any  regulation 
which  Parliament  might  think  fit  to  make,  with  regard  to  that  affair. 
The  king  is  bound  by  law,  as  clearly  fpecified  in  feveral  adts  of  Parliament, 
to  be  in  communion  with  the  church  of  England.  It  is  a part  of  the  tenure 
by  which  he  holds  his  crown  ; and  though  no  provifion  was  made  till  the 
refolution,  which  could  be  called  pofitive,  and  valid  in  law,  to  afeertain  this 
great  principle  ; I have  always  confidered  it  as  in  fadl  fundamental,  that  the 
king  of  England  ftiould  be  of  the  Chriftian  religion,  according  to  the  na- 
tional legal  church  for  the  time  being.  1 conceive  it  was  fo  before  the  re- 
formation, and  that  fince  the  reformation  it  became  doubly  neceftary ; be- 
caufe  the  king  is  the  head  of  that  church ; in  fome  fort  an  ecclefiaftical 
perfon ; and  it  would  be  incongruous  and  abfui  d,  to  have  the  head'  of  the 
* church 
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shurch  of  one  faith,  and  the  members  of  another.  The  king  may  inherit 
the  crown  as  a Protejlant , but  he  cannot  hold  it  according  to  law,  without 
being  a Froteftant  of  the  church  of  England. 

Before  we  take  it  for  granted,  that  the  king1  is  bound  by  his  coronation 
rath;  not  to  admit  any  of  his  Catholic  fubje&s  to  the  rights  and  liberties, 
which  ought  to  belong  to  them  as  Englifiimen  (not  as  religonifts)  or  to 
fettle  the  conditions  or  proportions  of  fuch  admiflion  by  an  a 61  of  Parlia- 
ment ; I wilh  you  to  place  before  your  eyes  that  oath  itfelf,as  it  is  fettled  in 
the  adt  of  William  and  Mary. 

“ Will  you  to  the  utmoft  of  your  power  maintain — ift.  The  laws  of  God. 
“ — 2d.  The  true  profeflion  of  the  gofpel. — 3d.  The  Proteftant  reformed 
“ Religion  as  it  is  ejlahlijhedby  law. — 4th.  And  will  you  prel'erve  unto  bifops 
“ and  clergy,  and  the  churches  committed  to  their  charge,  all  fuch  rights 
“ and  privileges,  as  by  law  do,  or  fhall  appertain  to  them,  or  any  of  them, 
*'  — All  this  I promiie  to  do.” 

Here  arc  the  coronation  enag  ements  of  the  King.  In  them  Ido  not 
find  one  word  to  preclude  his  Majefty  from  confenting  to  any  arrange- 
ment which  Parliament  may  make  with  regard  to  the  civil  privileges  of 
any  part  of  his  fubjedls. 

it  may  not  be  amifs,  on  account  of  the  light  which  it  may  throw  on  this 
difeuflion,  to  look  a little  more  narrowly  into  the  matter  of  that  oath — in 
order  to  difeover  how  far  it  has  hitherto  operated  as  a bar  to  any  proceed- 
ings of  the  Crown  and  Parliament,  in  favour  ofthofe  againft  whom  it  may 
he  fuppoftd  that  the  king  has  engaged  to  fupport  the  Proteftant  church  of 
England  in  the  two  kingdoms,  in  which  it  is  eftabliflred  by  law.  Firft,  the 
king  fwears  he  will  maintain  to' the  utmoft  of  his  power,  “ the  laws  of  God.” 
I fuppofe  they  mean  the  natural  moral  laws. — Secondly,  he  fwears  to  main- 
“ tain  the  true  profeflion  of  the  Gofpel.”  By  which  I fuppofe  is  under* 
flood  affirmatively  the  Chriftian  religion. — Thirdly,  that  he  will  maintain 
“ the  Proteftant  reformed  religion.”  This  leaves  me  no  power  of  fupr 
pofition  or  conjedlure;  for  it  is  defined  and  deferibed  by  the  fubfequent 
“ words,  eftabliflied  by  law,”  and  in  this  inftance  to  define  it  beyond  all 
“ poflibility  of  doubt,  he  fwears  to  maintain  the  bifhopsand  clergy,  and 
“ the  churches  committed  to  their  charge,”  in  their  rights,  prefent  and 
future.  , 

This  oath  as  effectually  prevents  the  King  from  doing  any  thing  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  church  in  favour  of  Scdtaries,  Jews,  Mahometans,  or  plain 
avowed  Infidels;  juft  as  if  he  fhould  do  the  fame  thing  in  favour  of  the 
Catholics.  You  will  fee,  that  it  i^the  fame  Proteftant  Church  fo  deferibed, 
which  the  King  is  to  maintain  and  communicate  with,  according  to  the 
act  of  fettlement  of  the  1 2th  and  13th  of  William  III.  Theadtof  the  5th 
of  Ann,  made  in  profpedt  of  the  union,  is  entitled,  “ Anadtfor  fecuring 
the  “ Church  of  England  as  by  law  eftabliftied.”  It  meant  to  guard  the 
Church  implicitly  againft  any  other  mode  of  Proteftant  religion  which 
might  creep  in  by  means  of  the  union.  It  proves  beyond  all  doubt,  that  the 
Icgillature  did  not  mean  to  guard  the  church  on  one  part  only,  and  to  leave  it 
defencelefs  and  expofed  upon  every  other.  This  church,  in  that  adt,  is  de- 
clared to  be  “ fundamental  and  effential”  for  ever,  in  the  conftitution  of 
the  united  kingdom,  fo  far  as  England  is  concerned;  and  I fuppofe  as  the 
law  frauds,  even  fince  the  independence,  it  is  fo  in  Ireland. 

All  this  Ihewr,  that  the  religion  which  the  King  is  bound  to  maintain, 
has  a pofitive  part  in  it  as  well  as  a negative ; and  that  the  pofitivc  part  of 
it  (in  which  we  are  in  perfedt  agreement  with  the  Catholics  and  with  the 
Church  of  Scotland)  is  infinitely  the  moft  valuable  and  effential.  Such  a*> 
agreement  we  had  with  Proteftant  Diflcntcrs  in  England,  of  thofe  deferip- 
rions  who  came  under  the  toleration  act  of  King  William  and  Queen  Mary; 

an 
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an  adl  coeval  with  the  revolution  : and  which  ought,  on  the  principles  of  the 
gentlemen  who  oppofe  the  relief  to  the  Catholics,  to  have  been  held  faered 
and  unalterable.  Whether  we  agree  with  the  prefbnt  Proteftant  Diffenters 
in  the  points  at  the  revolution  held  effential  and  fundamental  among  Chris- 
tians, or  any  other  fundamental,  at  prefent  it  is  impoflible  for  us  to  knew  ; 
becaufe  at  their  own  very  earneft  defire,  we  have  repealed  the  toleration  adl 
©f  William  and  Mary,  and  difcharged  them  from  the  fignature  required  by 
that  a<5t ; and  becaufe  we  know  that  for  the  far  greater  part  they  publicly 
declare  againft  all  manner  of  confeffiorsof  faith,  even  the  conTenfus.  I dwell 
a little  the  longer  upon  this  matter,  and  take  the  more  pains,  to  put  us  both 
in  mind  that  it  was  not  fettled  at  the  revolution,  that  the  ftate  fhould  be 
Proteftant,  in  the  latitude  of  the  term,  but  in  a defined  and  limited  fenfe  only; 
and  that,  in  that  fenfe  only,  the  King  is  fworn  to  maintain  it.  I do 
this  for  reafons  forcible  enough  at  all  times,  but  at  this  time  peculiarly  fo. 
To  fuppofe  that  the  King  has  Sworn  with  his  utmoft  power  to  maintain 
what  is  wholly  out  of  his  power  to  difcover,  or  which,  if  he  could  difcover, 
he  might  difcover  to  confift  of  things  diredlly  contradictory  to  each  other. 
Some  of  them  perhaps,  impious,  blafphemous  and  fed! tious  upon  principle, 
would  be  not  only  a grofs,  but  a moft  mifchievous  abfurdity.  (t  would 
make  a merit  of  diffenting  from  the  church  of  England,  becauft  the  man 
happens  to  diffent  from  the  church  of  Rome  alfo  ; fora  man  is  certainly  the 
moft  perfeCt  Proteftant,  and  the  moft  perfcdl  Diffenter,  who  protefts  againfi, 
and  diffents  from  the  whole  Chriftian  Religion.  Whether  a perfon,  having 
no  Chriftian  Religion,  be  a title  to  favours  in  exclufion  to  the  largeft  de- 
scription of  Chriftians  who  hold  all  the  dodlrines  of  Chriftianity,  though 
holding  along  with  them  Some  errors  and  fome  fuperfluities,  is  rather 
more  than  any  man  who  has  not  become  recreant  and  apoftate  from  his 
baptifm,  will,  I believe,  choofe  to  affirm  The  countenance  given  from  a 
Spirit  of  controverfy  to  that  negative  religion,  may,  by  degrees,  encourage 
light  and  unthinking  people  to  a total  indifference  to  every  thing  poSitive 
in  matters  of  dodtrine ; and  in  the  end,  of  pradtice  too.  If  continued,  it 
would  play  the  game  of  that  fort  of  adlive,  profelyzing,  and  perfecuting 
atheifm,  which  is  the  difgrace  and  calamity  of  our  time,  and  which  we  fee 
to  be  as  capable  of  fubverting  a government,  as  any  mode  of  mifguided 
zeal  for  better  things. 

Now  let  us  fairly  fee  what  courfe  has  been  taken  relative  to  thofe,  againfi; 
whom,  in  part  at  leaft,  the  King  has  fworn  to  maintain  a church,  poftive 
in  its  doBrine  and  its  difipline . The  firft  thing  done,  even  when  the  oath 
was  frelh  in  the  mouth  of  the  Sovereigns,  was  to  give  a toleration  to  Pro- 
teftant Diffenters,  uuhofe  doBrines  they  afcertained.  As  to  the  mere  civil  privi- 
leges which  the  Diffenters  held  as  fubjedls  before  the  revolution,  thd'e  were 
not  touched  at  all.  The  laws  have  fully  permitted,  in  a qualification  for 
all  offices,  to  fuch  Diffenters,  an  occafonal  conformity ; a thing  I believe  lin- 
gular, where  tefts  are  admitted.  The  adl  called  the  'left  Adi  itfelf,  is, 
with  regard  to  them,  grown  to  be  hardly  any  thing  more  than  a dead  let  * 
ter.  Whenever  the  Diffenters  ceafe  by  their  condudl  to  give  any  alarm  to 
the  government,  in  church  and  ftate,  I think  it  very  probahle  that  even 
this  matter,  rather  difguftful  than  inconvenient  to  them,  may  be  removed, 
or  at  leaft  fo  modified  as  to  diftinguilh  the  qualification  to  thofe  offices 
which  really  guide  the  fate,  from  thofe  which  are  merely  infrumentul ; or  that 
fome  other  and  better  tefts  may  be  put  in  their  place. 

So  far  as  to  England — In  Ireland  you  have  outrun  ns.  Without  waiting 
for  an  Englilh  example,  you  have  totally,  and  without  any  modification 
whatfoever,  repealed  the  teft  as  to  Proteftant  Diffenters ; not  having  the 
repealing  adl  by  me,  I ought  not  to  fay  pofitively  that  there  is  no  excep- 
tion in  it.  So  that  you  know  very  well  that  a Jew  in  religion,  or  a Maho- 
metan, or  even  a public , declared  Atheif,  and  blafphemer,  is  pcrfedlly  quali- 
fied to  be  lord  lieutenant,  a lord  juftice,  cr  even  keeper  of  the  king’s  con- 
C Science; 
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faience;  amd  by  virtue  of  his  offioe  (if  with  you  it  be  as  it  is  with  us)  sd- 
miniftrator  to  a great  part  of  the  ecclefiaftical  patronage  of  the  crown. 

Now  let  us  a little  fairly  deal.  We  mull  admit,  that  Proteftant  difient 
was  one  of  the  quarters  from  which  danger  was  apprehended  at  the  revolu- 
tion, and  again!!  which  a part  of  the  coronation  oath  was  peculiarly  di- 
rected. By  this  unqualified  repeal,  you  certainly  did  not  mean  to  deny 
that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  crown  to  preferve  the  church  again!!  Proteftant 
Diffenters ; or  taking  this  to  be  the  true  fenfe  of  the  two  revolution  aCts  of 
King  William,  and  of  the  previous  and  fubfequent  union  acts  of  Anne, 
you  did  not  declare  by  this  molt  unqualified  repeal,  by  which  you  broke 
down  all  the  barriers,  not  invented,  indeed,  but  carefully  preferved  at  the 
revolution ; you  did  not  then  and  by  that  proceeding  declare,  that  you 
had  advife*  the  king  to  perjury  towards  God,  and  perfidy  towards  the 
church.  No  ! far,  very  far  from  it ! you  never  would  have  done  it,  if  you 
did  not  think  it  could  be  done  with  perfed!  repofe  to  the  royal  confidence, 
and  perfecf  fafety  to  the  national  eftablilhed  religion.  You  did  this  upon 
a full  confideration  of  the  circumftances  of  your  country.  Now  if  cir- 
cumftances  required  it,  why  fhould  it  be  contrary  to  the  king’s  oath,  his 
parliament  judging  on  thofe  circumftances,  to  reftore  to  his  Catholic  people, 
in  fuch  mtfifure,  and  with  fuch  modifications  as  the  public  wifdom  fhall 
think  proper,  to  add  fome  part  in  thefe  franchifes  which  they  formerly 
had  held  without  any  limitation  at  all,  and  which  upon  no  fort  of  urgent 
reafon  at  the  time,  they  were  deprived  of?  If  fuch  means, can  with  any 
probability  be  fhewn,  from  circumftances,  rather  to  add  ftrength  to  our 
mated  ecclefiaftical  and  fecular  conftitution,  than  to  weaken  it;  furely  they 
are  means  infinitely  to  be  preferred  to  penalties,  incapacities  and  profcrip- 
tions  continued  from  generation  to  generation.  They  are  perfedlly  con- 
fiftent  with  the  other  parts  of  the  Coronation  Oath,  in  which  the  king 
fwears.to  maintain,  “ The  laws  of  God  and  the  true  profeflio-n  of  the  gof- 
“ pel,  and  to  govern  the  people  according  to  the  ftatutes  in  Parliament 
“ agreed  upon,  and  the  laws  and  cuftoms  of  the  realm.”  In  confenting 
to  fuch  a flutute,  the  Crown  would  ad!  at  leal!  as  agreeable  to  the  laws 
of  God,  and  to  the  true  profeflion  of  the  gofpel,  and  the  laws  and  cuftoms 
of  the  kingdom,  as  George  I.  did  when  he  pafled  the  ftatute  which  took 
from  the  body  of  the  people,  every  thing  which,  to  that  hour,  and  even 
after  the  monftrous  adls  of  the  zd  and  8th  of  Anne,  (the  objedls  of  our 
common  hatred)  they  ftill  enjoyed  inviolate. 

It  is  hard  to  diftinguifh  with  the  leaf!  degree  of  accuracy,  what  laws  are 
fundamental,  and  what  not.  However  there  is  a diftindfion  authorifed  by 
the  writers  on  jurifprudence,  and  recognized  in  fome  of  our  ftatutes.  I 
admit  the  ad!s  of  King  William  and  Queen  Anne  to  be  fundamental,  but 
they  are  not  the  only  fundamental  laws.  The  law  called  Magna  Charta,  by 
which  it  is  provided  that,  “ no  man  fhall  be  diffeized  of  his  liberties  and 
“ free  cuftoms  but  by  the  judgment  of  his  peers,  or  the  iaws-of  the  land,” 
(meaning  clearly  for  lome  proved  crime  cried  and  adjudged)  I t*:ke  to  be 
a fundamental  lazv.  Now  this  Magna  Charta,  or  feme  of  the  i!atutes  efta- 
blifhing  it,  provide  that  that  law  fhall  be  perpetual,  and  all  ftatutes  con- 
trary to  it  fhall  be  void ; yet  I cannot  go  fo  far  as  to  deny  the  authority 
of  ftatutes  made  in  defiance  of  Magna  Charta  and  all  its  principles.  This 
however  I wiil  fay,  that  it  is  a very  venerable  law,  made  by  very  wife  and 
learned  men;  and  that  by  the  attempt  of  the  legiflature  to  perpetuate  it, 
even  .againft  the  authority  of  future  parliaments,  they  have  fhewn  their 
judgment  that  it  is  fundamental,  on  the  fame  grounds,  and  in  the  fame  man- 
ner that  the  a 6!  of  the  5th  of  Anne  has  confidered  and  declared  the  effa- 
Hifhment  of  the  church  of  England  to  be  fundamental.  Magna  Charta, 
which  fecured  thefe  franchifes  to  the  fubjedfs,  regarded  the  l-ights  of  free- 
holders in  counties  to  be  'as  much  a fundamental  part  of  the  conftitution, 
as  the  eftablifhnjent  of  the  church  of  England  was  thought  cither  at  that 
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iime,  or  in  tbc  -ad'of  Kiiig.Wjlliam,  of  in  the  adt  of  Queen  Anne.  The 
churchmen  who  led  in  that  tranfa&icn,  certainly  took  care  of  the  material 
intereft  of  which  they  were  the  natural  guardians.  Are  ift.  Magna  Charta> 
« that  the  church  of  I » gland  fhall  be  free,”  &c.  &c.  but  churchmen,  and 
barons,  and  knights,  took  care  of  the  franchifes  and  free  cuftom  of  the 
people  too.  Thofe  franchifes  are  part  of  the  conftitution  itfelf,  and  infe- 
par-able  from  it.  It  would  be  a very  flrange  thing  if  there  fhould  not  only 
exift,  fume  anomalies  in  our  laws,  a thing  not  eafy  to  prevent ; but,  that 
the  fundamental  parts  of  the  conftitution  fhould  be  perpetually  and  irrecon- 
cilably at  variance.  I cannot  perfuade  myfelf  that  the  lovers  of  cur  church 
are  not  as  able  to  find  as  effedlual  ways  of  reconciling  its  fafety,  with  the 
franchifes  of  the  people,  as  the  ecclefiaftics  of  the  thirteenth  cei  tury  w ere 
able  to  do ; I cannot,  conceive  how  any  thing  worfe  can  be  faid  of  the  Pro- 
teftant  religion  of  the  church  of  England  than  this,  that  wherever  ft  is 
fudged  proper  to  give  it  a legal  eftablifhment,  it  becomes  neceffary  to  de- 
prive the  body  of  the  people,  if  they  adhere  to  their  old  opinions,  of 
“ their  liberties  and  of  all  their  free  cuftoms,”  and  to  reduce  them  to  a 
ftate  of  civil  fervitude. 

There  is  no  man  on  earth,  I believe,  more  willing  than  I am  to  lay  it 
down  as  a fundamental  of  the  conftitution,  that  the  church  of  England 
fhould  be  united  and  even  identified  with  it  : but  allowing  this,  I cannot 
allow  that  all  laws  of  regulation , made  from  time  to  time , in  fupport  of  that  fun- 
damental law , are,  of  courfe,  equally  fundamental  and  equally  unchange- 
able. This  would  be  to  confound  all  the  branches  of  legiflati.cn  and  of  ju- 
rifprudence. — The  Crown  and  the  perfonal  fafety  of  the  monarch  are  fun- 
damentals in  our  conftitution:  Yet,  1 hope  that  no  man  regrets,  that  the 
rabble  of  ftatutes  got  together  during  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  by 
which  treafons  are  multiplied  with  fo  prolific  an  energy,  were  all  repealed 
in  a body ; although  they  were  all  or  moft  of  them,  made  in  fupport  cf 
things  truly  fundamental  in  our  conftitution.  So  v,;ere  fevcral  of  the  a.<5ls 
by  which  the  crown  exercifed  its  fupremaev;  fuch  as  the  a <51  of  Elizabeth, 
for  making  the  high  commtffion  couris , and  the  like  ; ‘as  well  as  things  made 
treafon  in  the  time  of  Charles  11.  None  of  this  fpecies  of  fetondary  and. 
fu  of  diary  laws  have  been  fundamental.  They  have  yielded  to  circum- 
ftances ; particularly  where  they  were  thought,  even  in  their  confequences, 
or  obliquely,  to  affeeft  other  fundamentals.  How  much  more,  certainly, 
ought  they  to  give  way,  when,  as  In  our  cafe,  they  effect,  net  here  and 
there,  in  feme  particular  point,  or  in  their  conl'equence,  but  univerfaily, 
collectively,  and  diredtly,  the  fundamental  franchifes  of  a people,  equal  to 
the  whole  inhabitants  of  feveral  refpedtable  kingdoms  and  ftates ; equal  to 
the  fubjedls  of  the  kings  of  Sardinia  and  Denmark  ; equal  to  thofe  of  the 
United  Netherlands,  and  more  than  are  to  be  found  in  all  the  ftates  of 
Switzerland.  This  way  of  proferibing  men  by  whole  nations,  as  it  were, 
from  all  the  benefits  of  the  conftitution  to  which  they  were  born,  I never 
can  believe  to  be  politic  or  expedient,  much  lefs  neceffary  for  the  exiftence 

any  ftate  or  church  in  the  world  Whenever  I fhall  be  convinced, 
which  will  be  kte  and  reludiantly,  that  tire  fafety  of  the  church  is  utterly 
inconfiftent  with  all  the  civil  rights  whatfoever  of  the  far  larger  part  of  ths 
inhabitants  of  our  country,  I fhall  be  extremely  forry  for  it ; becaufe  I 
fhall  think  the  church  to  be  truly  in  danger.  It  is  putting  things  into  the 
pofition  of  an  ugly  alternative,  into  which,  I hope  ih-God,  they  never  will 
be  put. 

I have  faid  moft  of  what  occurs  to  me  on  the  topics  you  touch  upon,  re- 
lative to  the  religion  of  the  king,  and  his  coronation  oath.  1 fhall  conclude 
the  obfervations  which  I wifhed  to  fubmit  to  you  on  this  point,  by  affuring 
you,  that  I think  you  the  moft  remote  that  can  he  conceived  from  the  me- 
taphyficians  of  our  times,  who  are  the  moft  foolifh  of  men,  and  who  deal- 
ing in  urivenals  and  effences,  fee  no  difference  between  more  and  lefs ; 
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and  who  of  courfe  would  think  that  the  reafcn  of  the  law  which  obliged 
the  king  to  be  a communicant  of  the  church  of  England,  would  be  as  valid 
to  exclude  a Catholic  from  being  an  exciseman,  or  a man  who  has  five 
hundred  a year,  under  that  defeription,  from  voting  on  a par  with  a 
factitious  Protedant  Diffenting  freeholder  of  forty  (hillings.  Recoiled;,  my 
dear  friend,  that  it  was  a fundamental  principle  in  the  French  monarchy, 
whilft  it  flood,  that  the  (late  (hould  be  Catholic ; yet  the  edid  of  Nantz 
gave,  rot  a full  ecclefiaftical,  but  a complete  civil  cfablijhmmt , with  places 
of  winch  only  they  were  capable,  to  the  Calvinifts  of  France  ; and  there 
were  very  few  employments  indeed  of  which  they  were  not  capable.  The 
world  praifed  the  Cardinal  de  Richlieu,  who  took  the  firft  opportunity  to 
drip  them  of  their  forrified  places  and  cautionary  towns.  The  fame  world 
held  and  does  hold  in  execration  (fo  far  as  that  bufihefs  is  concerned)  the 
memory  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  for  the  total  repeal  of  that  favourable 
edidl : though  the  talk  of  “ fundamental  laws,  edablilhed  religion,  religion 
“ of  the  prince,  fafety  to  the  date,”  life.  \ffc.  was  then  as  largely  held, 
and  with  as  bitter  a revival  of  the  animofities  of  the  civil  confufions  during 
the  druggies  between  the  parties,  as  now  they  can  be  in  Ireland.  Perhaps 
there  are  thofe  who  think  that  the  fame  reafon  does  not  hold  when  the 
religious  relation  of  the  fovereign  and  fubjedl  is  changed ; but  they  who 
have  their  (hop  full  of  falfe  weights  and  meafures,  and  who  think  that  the 
adding  or  taking  away  the  name  of  Protedant  or  Papid,  Guelph  or  Ghi- 
belline,  alters  all  the  principles  of  equity,  policy  and  prudence,  leave  us 
no  common  data  upon  which  we  can  reafon.  I therefore  pafs  by  all  this, 
which  on  you  will  make  no  impreinon,  to  come  to  w hat  feems  to  be  a fe- 
rious  confideration  in  your  mind ; I mean  the  dread  you  exprefs  of  “ re- 
“ viewing,  for  the  purpofe  of  altering,  the  principles  of  the  Revolution .” 
This  is  an  intereding  topic ; on  which  I will,  as  fully  as  your  leifure  and 
mine  permits,  lay  before  you  the  ideas  I have  formed. 

Firft,  I cannot  pofiibly  confound  in  my  mind  all  the  things  whieh  were 
done  at  the  Revolution,  with  the  principles  of  the  Revolution.  As  in  mod 
great  changes  many  things  were  done  from  the  necefiities  of  the  time,  well 
or  ill  underdood,  from  paffion  or  from  vengeance,  which  were  not  only, 
not  perfectly  agreeable  to  its  principles,  but  in  the  mod  diredt  contradiction 
to  them.  I (hall  not  think  that  the  deprivation  of  fome  millions  of  people  of  all 
the  rights  of  citizens , and  all  interejl  in  the  confitutiony  in  and  fo  which  they  were 
born s was  a thing  conformable  to  the  declared  principles  of  the  Revolution. 
This  I am  fure  is  true  relatively  to  England,  where  the  operation  of  thefe 
anti-principles  comparatively  were  of  little  extent,  and  fomt  of  our  late  laws 
on  that  fubjedl  admit  it.  But  the  Revolution  operated  differently  in  Eng- 
land and  Ireland,  in  many,  and  thefe  effential  particulars.  Suppofing  the 
principles  to  have  been  altogether  the  fame  in  both  kingdoms;  by  the  ap- 
plication of  thofe  principles  to  very  different  objeds,  the  whole  fpirit  of  the 
fydem  was  changed,  n6t  to  fay  reverfed.  In  England  it  was  the  druggie 
of  the  great  body  of  the  people  for  the  eftablilhment  of  their  liberties  againd 
the  efforts  of  a very  fmall  faction,  who  would  have  oppreffed  them. 
In  Ireland  it  was  the  eftablilhment  of  the  power  of  the  fmaller  num- 
ber, at  the  expence  of  the  civil  liberties  and  properties  of  the  far  greater 
part ; and  at  the  expence  of  the  political  liberties  of  the  whole.  It  was, 
to  fay  the  truth,  not  a revolution,  but  a conqued;  which  is  not  to  fay 
a great  deal  in  its  favour.  'Fo  infid  on  every  thing  done  in  Ireland  at 
the  Revolution,  would  be  to  infid  on  the  fevere  and  jealous  policy  of 
a conqueror,  in  the  crude  fettlement  of  his  new  acquifition,  as  a perma- 
nent rule  for  its  future  government.  This,  no  power,  no  country  that 
ever  I heard  of,  has  done  or  prefeffed  to  do — except  in  Ireland;  where 
it  is  done,  and  poffbly  by  fome  people  will  be  profeffed.  Time  has  by 
degrees,  in  all  other  places  and  periods,  blended  and  coalited  the  con- 
quered with  the  conquerors.  So,  after  fome  time,  and  after  one  of  the 
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moft  rigid  tonquefts  that  we  read  of  in  hiftcry,  the  Normals  foftened 
into  the  Englilh.  I wilh  you  to  turn  your  recollection  to  the  fine 
fpeech  of  Cerealis  to  the  Gauls,  to  diffuade  them  from  revolt.  Speak- 
ing of  the  Romans, — “ Nos  quamvis  toties  lacefliti,  jure  vidoriae  id 
“ folum  vobis  addidimus,  quo  pacem  tueremur,  nam  neque  quies  gen- 
“ tium  fine  armis;  neque  arma  fine  ftipendiis,  neque  ftipendia  fine  tri- 
Xi  butis,  haberi  queant.  Cater  a in  communis  ita  funt , ipli  plerumque  not* 
“ tris  exercitibus  prafidetis  ipfi  has  aliafque  provincias,  regitis , nil  fepera- 
“ turn  claufumve — Proinde  Pacem  et  urbem,  quam  <vi  Bores  mBique  eadem 
« jure  obtinemus , amate,  colite.”  You  will  confider  whether  the  argu- 
ments ufed  by  that  Roman  to  thefe  Gauls,  would  apply  to  the  cafe  in 
Ireland ; and  whether  you  could  ufe  fo  plaufible  a preamble  to  any 
feverc  warning  you  might  think  it  proper  to  hold  out  to  thofe  who 
fliould  refort  to  fedition  inftead  of  fupplication,  to  obtain  any  object 
they  may  purfue  with  the  governing  power. 

For  a far  longer  period  than  that  whiih  had  fufficed  to  blend  the 
Romans  with  the  nation  to  which  of  all  others  they  were  the  moll 
adverfe,  the  Proteftants  fettled  in  Ireland,  confidered  themfelves  in  n« 
other  light  than  that  of  a fort  of  a colonial  garrifon,  to  keep  the  natives  in 
fubjeClion  to  the  other  Hate  of  Great  Britain ; the  whole  fpirit  of  the  revo- 
lution in  Ireland,  was  that  of  not  the  mildell  conqueror.  In  truth,  the 
fpirit  of  thofe  proceedings  did  not  commence  at  that  sera,  nor  was  religion 
of  any  kind  their  primary  objedt.  What  was  done,  was  not  in  the  fpirit 
of  a conteft  between  two  religious  fa&ions ; but  between  two  adverfe.  na- 
tions. The  ftatutes  of  Kilkenny  lhew,  that  the  fpirit  of  the  popery  laws, 
and  fome  even  of  their  adual  provilions,  as  applied  between  Englifliry  and 
Irilhry,  had  cxifted  in  that  haraffed  country  before  the  words  Proteftant 
and  Papift  were  heard  of  in  the  world.  If  we  read  Baron  Finglas,  Spenfer, 
and  Sir  John  Davis,  we  cannot  mifs  the  true  genius  and  policy  of  the 
Englilh  government  there  before  the  revolution,  as  well  as  during  the 
whole  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Sir  John  Davis  boafts  of  the  benefits 
received  by  the  natives,  by  extending  to  them  the  Englilh  lawr,  and  turn- 
ing the  whole  kingdom  into  Ihire  ground  But  the  appearance  of  things 
alone  was  changed.  The  original  fchtme  wTas  never  deviated  from  for  a 
iingle  hour.  Unheard  ©f  confifcaticns  were  made  in  the  northern  parts, 
upon  grounds  of  plots  and  confpiracies,  never  proved  upon  their  fuppofed 
authors.  The  war  of  chicane  futceeded  to  the  war  of  arms  and  of  hoftile 
ftatutes ; and  a regular  lories  of  operations  were  carried  on,  particularly 
from  Chichcller’s  time,  in  the  ordinary  courts  of  juftice,  and  by  fpecial 
aommiffions  and  inquifitions;  firft,  under  pretence  of  tenures,  and  then  of 
titles  in  the  crown,  for  the  purpofe  of  the  total  extirpation  of  the  intereft 
of  the  natives  in  their  own  foil — until  this  fpecies  of  fubtle  ravage,  being 
.carried  to  the  laft  excefs  of  oppreflion  and  infolence  under  Lord  Stafford, 
it  kindled  at  length  the  flames  of  that  rebellion  which  broke  out  in  1641. 
By  the  iffue  of  that  war,  by  the  turn  which  the  Earl  of  Clarendon  gave 
to  things  at  the  reftoration,  and  by  the  total  rcdudlion  of  the  kingdom  of 
Ireland  in  1691 ; the  ruin  of  the  native  Irifh,  and  in  a great  meafwc  too, 
of  the  firft  races  of  the  Englifh,  was  completely  accompiilhed.  The  new 
Englilh  intereft  was  fettled  with  as  folid  a liability  as  any  thing  in  human 
affairs  can  look  for.  All  the  penal  laws  of  that  unparalleled  code  of  op- 
prdfion,  which  were  made  after  the  laft  event,  were  manifeftly  the  effedls 
of  national  hatred  andfcorn  towards  a conquered  people;  whom  the  vitftors 
delighted  to  trample  upon,  and  were  not  at  all  afraid  to  provoke.  They 
were  not  the  effedl  of  their  fears,  but  of  their  fecurity.  They  who  carried 
on  this  fyftem,  locked  to  the  irrenftible  force  of  Great  Britain  for  their 
fupport  in  their  atfts  of  power.  They  were  quite  captain  that  no  complaints 
of  the  natives  would  be  heard  on  this  fi$e  cf  the  water,  with  any  other 
Sentiments  than  thofe  of  contempt  and  indignation.  Their  cries  ferved 
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<*nly  to  augment  their  torture.  Machines  which  could  anfwer  their  pur- 
pofes  fo  well,  muft  be  of  an  excellent  contrivance.  Indeed  at  that  time  in 
England,  the  double  name  of  the  complainants,  Irifh  and  Papifts  (it  would 
be  hard  to  fay,  fingly,  which  was  the  moll  odious)  Ihut  up  the  hearts  of 
every  one  againfl  them.  Whilft  that  temper  prevailed,  and  it  prevailed 
in  all  its  force  to  a time  within  «ur  memory,  every  meafure  was  pleafing 
and  popular,  juft  in  proportion  as  it  tended  to  harafs  and  ruin  a fet  of 
people,  who  were  looked  upon  as  enemies  to  God  and  man ; and  indeed 
as  a race  of  bigotted  favages  who  were  a difgrace  to  human  nature  itfelf. 

However,  as  the  Englilh  in  Ireland  began  to  be  domociliated,  they  began 
alfo  to  recoiled:  that  they  had  a country.  The  Englijb  intereft  at  firft  by 
faint  and  almoft  infenfible  degrees,  but  at  length  openly  and  avowedly, 
became  an  independent  Irijh  intereji ; full  as  independent  as  it  could  ever  have 
been,  if  it  had  continued  in  the  perfons  of  the  native  Irifh ; and  it  was 
maintained  with  more  fkill,  and  more  corliftcncy  than  probably  it 
would  have  been  in  theirs.  With  their  views,  they  changed  their 
maxims — it  became  neceflhry — it  was  neceffary  to  demonftrate  to  the 
whole  people,  that  there  was  fomething  at  leaft,  of  a common  intereft 
combined  with  the  independency,  which  was  to  become  the  objed  of 
common  exertions.  The  mildnefs  of  government  produced  the  firft  re- 
laxation towards  the  Irilh ; the  neceffities,  and,  in  part  too,  the  temper 
that  predominated  at  this  great  change,  produced  the  fecond  and  the 
moft  important  of  thefe  relaxations.  Englifh  government,  and  Irifh 
legiflature  felt  jointly  the  propriety  of  this  meafure.  The  Irifh  parlia- 
ment and  nation  became  independent. 

The  true  revolution  to  you,  that  whieh  moft  intrinfically  and  fub- 
ftantially  refembled  the  Englifh  revolution  of  1688,  was  the  Irifh  revo- 
lution of  1782.  The  Irifh  Parliament  of  1782,  bore  little  refemblance 
to  that  which  fat  in  that  kingdom,  after  the  period  of  the  firft  revo- 
lution; it  bore  a much  nearer  refemblance  (though  not  at  all  in  its 
temper)  to  that  which  fat  under  King  James.  The  change  of  the 
Parliament  in  178a  from  the  charader  of  the  Parliament  which,  as  a 
token  of  its  indignation,  had  burned  all  the  journals  indiferiminately  of 
the  former  Parliament  in  the  council  chamber,  was  very  vifible.  The 
addrefs  of  King  William’s  Parliament,  amongft  other  caufes  of  com- 
plaint (many  of  them  fufiiciently  juft)  complains  of  the  repeal  by  their 
predeceffors  of  Poyning’s  law;  no  abfolute  idol  with  the  Parliament 
of  1782. 

Great  Britain  finding  the  Anglo-Irifh  highly  animated  with  a fpirit, 
which  had  indeed  fhewn  itfelf  before,  though  with  little  energy,  and 
many  interruptions,  and  therefore  fuffered  a multitude  o£  uniform  pre- 
cedents to  be  eftablilhed  againft  it,  aded  in  my  opinion,  with  the 
greateft  temperance  and  wifdom.  She  faw,  that  the  difpofition  of  the 
leading  part  of  the  nation,  would  not  permit  them  to  ad  any  longer 
the  part  of  a garrifon.  She  faw,  that  true  policy  did  not  require,  that 
they  ever  fheuld  have  appeared  in  that  charader;  or  if  it  had  done  fo 
formerly,  reafons  had  now  ceafed  to  operate.  She  faw,  that  the  Irifh 
of  her  race,  were  refolved  to  build  their  conftitution  and  their  politics, 
upon  another  bottom.  With  thofe  things  under  her  view,  fhe  inftantly 
complied  with  the  whole  of  your  demands,  without  any  refervation  what- 
soever. She  furrendered  that  boundlefs  fuperiority,  for  the  prefervation 
of  which,  and  the  acquifition,  fhe  had  fupported  the  Englifh  colonies  in 
Ireland  for  fo  long  a time,  and  at  fo  vaft  an  expence  (according  to  the 
llandard  of  thofe  ages)  of  her  blood  and  treafure. 

When  we  bring  before  us  the  matter  which  hiflory  affords  for  our 
feledion,  it  is^not  improper  to  examine  the  fpirit  of  the  feveral  prece- 
dents, which  are  candidates  for  our  choice.  Might  it  not  be  as  well 
for  your  ftatefmen,  on  the  other  fide  of  the  water,  to  take  an  exam- 
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pic  from  this  latter,  and  furely  more  conciliatory  revolution,  as  a pat- 
tern for  your  conduct  towards  your  own  fellow-citizens,  than  from  that 
of  1688,  when  a paramount  fovereignty  over  both  you  and  them,  was 
more  loftily  claimed,  and  more  fterniy  exerted,  than  at  any  former,  or 
at  any  fubfequent  jtriod  ? Great  Britain,  in  1782,  rofe  above  the  vul- 
gar ideas  of  policy,  the  ordinary  jealoufies  of  ftate,  and  all  the  fenti- 
ments  of  national  pride  and  national  ambition.  If  ffie  had  been  more 
difpofed  than,  I thank  God  for  it,  ftie  was,  to  liften  to  the  fuggeftions 
of  paffion,  than  to  the  didates  of  prudence ; Ihe  might  have  urged  the 
principles,  the  maxims,  the  policy,  the  practice  of  the  revolution,  againft 
the  demands  of  the  leading  defcription  in  Ireland,  with  full  as  much 
plaufibility,  and  full  as  good  a grace,  as  any  amongft  them  can  poffi- 
bly  do,  againft  the  fupplications  of  fo  vaft  and  extenftve  a defcription 
of  her  own  people ; a good  deal  too,  if  the  fpirit  of  domination  and 
exclufion  had  then  prevailed  in  England,  might  be  excepted  againft 
fome  of  the  means  then  employed  in  Ireland,  whilft  her  claims  were 
in  agitation ; as  being  at  leail,  as  much  out  of  ordinary  courfe,  as  thofe 
which  are  now  objeded  againft  admitting  your  people  to  any  of  the 
benefits  of  an  Englifli  conftitution  moft  certainly,  neither  with  you,  nor 
here,  was  any  one  ignorant  of  what  was  at  that  time  faid,  written,  or 
done.  But  on  all  fides  we  feparated  the  means  from  the  end  : and  we 
feparated  the  caufe  of  the  moderate  and  rational,  from  the  ill-inten- 
tioned and  feditious;  which  on  fuch  occafions  are  fo  frequently  apt  to 
march  together.  At  that  time  an  your  part,  you  were  not  afraid  to 
review  what  was  done  at  the  revolution  of  1688;  and  what  had  been 
continued  during  the  fubfequent  flourilhing  period  of  the  Britilh  em- 
pire. The  change  then  made  was  a great  and  fundamental  alteration. 
In  the  execution,  it  was  an  operofe  bufinefs  on  both  fides  of  the  wa- 
ter. It  required  the  repeal  of  feveral  laws;  the  modification  of  many, 
and  a new  courfe  to  be  given  to  an  infinite  number  of  legiflative, 
judicial,  and  official  practices  and  ufages  in  both  kingdoms.  This  did 
not  frighten  any  of  us.  You  are  now  alked  to  give,  in  fome  mode- 
rate meafure,  to  your  fellow-citizens,  what  Great  Britain  gave  to  you, 
without  any  meafure  at  all.  Yet,  notwithftanding  all  the  difficulties  at 
the  time,  and  the  apprehenfions  which  fome  very  well-meaning  people 
entertained,  through  the  admirable  temper  in  which  this  revolution  (or 
reftoration  in  the  nature  of  a revolution)  was  conduced  in  both  kingdoms; 
it  has  hitherto  produced  no  inconvenience  to  either,  and  I,  truft,  with  the 
continuance  of  the  fame  temper,  that  it  never  will.  I think  that  this  fmali 
inconfiderable  change  relative  to  an  exclufion  ftatute  (not  made  at  the 
revolution)  for  reftoring  the  people,  to  the  benefits,  from  which  the  green 
forenefs  of  a civil  war  had  not  excluded  them,  will  be  productive  of  no 
fort  of  mifehief  whatfoever.  Compare  what  was  done  in  1782,  with  what 
is  wiffied  in  1792 ; confider  the  fpirit  of  what  has  been  done  at  the  feveral 
periods  of  reformation ; and  weigh  maturely,  whether  it  be  exaCtly  true, 
that  conciliatory  conceffions,  are  of  good  policy  only  in  difeuffions  between 
nations ; but  that  among  deferiptions  in  the  fame  nation,  they  muft  always 
be  irrational  and  dangerous.  What  have  you  buffered  in  your  peace,  your 
profperity,  or  in  what  ought  ever  to  be  dear  to  a nation,  your  glory,  by 
the  laft  ad  by  which  you  took  the  property  of  that  people  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  laws  ? What  reafon  have  you  to  dread  the  confequences  of 
admitting  them  to  fome  ffiare  in  the  protection  of  the  corjlitution  ? 

I do  not  mean  to  trouble  you  with  any  thing  to  remove  the  objections, 
I will  not  call  them  arguments,  againft  this  meafure,  taken  from  a feroci- 
ous hatred  to  all  that  numerous  defcription  of  Chriftians.  ft  would  be  to 
pay  a poor  compliment  to  your  underftan.ding  or  your  heart.  Neither  your. 
religion,  nor  your  politics  confift  “ in  odd  perverfe  antipathies.”  You  arc 
Jrefolved  to  perfevere  in  proferibing  from  the  conftitution,  fo  many  mil- 
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iions  of  youi*  countrymen,  becaufe  in  contrudidhon  to  experience,  ana  to 
common  fenfe,  you  think  proper  to  imagine,  that  their  principles  are  fuh- 
verfive  of  common  human  fociety.  To  that  I fhall  only  lay,  that  whoever 
has  a temper,  which  can  be  gratified  by  indulging  himfeif  in  thefe  good- 
natured  fancies,  ought  to  do  a great  deal  more.  For  an  exclufion  from 
the  privileges  of  Britilb  fubje&s,  is  not  a cure  for  fo  terrible  a diftemper 
of  the  human  mind,  as  they  are  pleafed  to  fuppofe  in  their  countrymen. 
I rather  conceive  thofe  privileges  to  he  a cure  for  fome  mental  disor- 
ders. As  little  fhall  1 detain  you  with  matters  that  can  as  little  obtain 
admiflion  into  a mind  like  yours,  fuch  as  the  fear,  or  pretence  of  fear, 
that  in  fpite  of  your  own  power,  and  the  trifling  power  of  Great 
Britain,  you  may  be  conquered  by  the  Pope;  or  that  this  commodious 
bugbear  (who  is  of  infinitely  more  ufe  to  thofe  who  pretend  to  fear, 
than  to  thofe  who  love  him)  will  abfolve  his  Majefty’s  fubje&s  from 
their  allegiance,  and  fend  over  the  cardinal  of  York  to  rule  you  as  his 
viceroy;  or  that,  by  the  plenitude  of  his  power,  he  will  take  that 

fierce  tyrant,  the  king  of  the  French,  out  of  his  jail,  and  arm  that 

nation  "(which  on  all  occafions  treats  his  holinefs  fo  very  politely)  with 
his  bulls  and  pardons,  to  invade  poor  old  Ireland,  to  reduce  you  to 
popery  and  flavery,  and  to  force  the  free-horn,  naked  feet  of  your 
people  into  the  wooden  fnoes  of  that  arbitrary  monarch.  I do  not  be- 
lieve that  difeourfes  of  this  kind  are  held,  or  that  any  thing  like  them 
will  be  held,  by  any  who  walk  about  without  a keeper.  Yet,  I con- 

fefs,  that  on  occafions  of  this  nature,  I am  the  moft  afraid  of  the 

weakeft  reafonings;  becaufe  they  difeover  the  ftrongeft  paflions.  Thefe 
things  will  never  be  brought  out  in  definite  propositions ; they  would 
not  prevent  pity  towards  any  perfens;  they  would  only  caufe  it  for 
thofe  who  were  capable  of  talking  in  fuch  a ftrain.  But  I know,  and 
am  fare,  that  fuch  ideas  as  no  man  will  diftindhly  produce  to  another, 
or  hardly  venture  to  bring  in  any  plain  fhape  to  his  own  mind — he 
will  utter  in  obfeure,  ill-explained  doubts,  jealoufies,  furmifes,  fears,  and 
aporehenfions ; and  that  in  fuch  a fog,  they  will  appear  to  have  a 
wood  deal  of  fize,  and  will  make  an  impreflion;  when,  i*f  they  were 
dearly  brought  forth  and  defined,  they  would  meet  with  nothing  bur  fcorn 
and  derifion. 

There  is  another  way  of  taking  an  objection  to  this  conce'Iion,  which  I 
admit  to  be  fomething  more  plaufi’ble,  and  worthy  of  a more  attentive 
examination.  It  is.  that  this  numerous  dafs  of  people  is  mutinous,  disor- 
derly, prone  to  fedition,  and  eafy  to  be  wrought  upon  by  the  infidious 
arts  of  wicked  and  defigning  men;  that  confcious  of  this,  the  fober, 
rational,  and  wealthy  part  of  that  body,  who  are  totally  of  another 
chara&er  do  by  no  means  defire  any  participation  for  themfelves,  or 
for  any  one  elfe  of  their  defeription,  in  the  franchifes  of  6he  Britifli 
ccnftitution.  I have  great  doubt  of  the  exa&nefs  of  any  part  of  this 
obfervation.  But  let  us  admit  that  the  body  of  the  Catholics  are  prone 
to  fedition  (of  which,  as  I have  Said,  I entertain  much  doubt)  is  it 
nofliblc,  that  any  fair  obferver  or  fair  reafoner,  can  think  of  confining 

this  defeription  to  them  mly?  I believe  it  to  be  pofltble  for  men  to 

he  mutinous  and  feditious  who  feel  no  grievance ; But  I believe  no 
man  will  affert  ferioufly,  that  when  people  are  of  a turbulent  fpirit, 

the  heft  way  to  keep  them  in  order,  is  to  furnilh  them  with  fome- 

thing fubftantial  to  complain  of. 

You  feparatc  very  properly  the  fober,  rational,  and  fubftantial  part 
of  their  defeription  from  the  reft.  You  give,  as  you  ought  to  do, 
weight  only  to  the  former.  What  1 have  always  thought  of  the  mat- 
ter is  this,  that  the  moft  poor,  illiterate,  and  uninformed  creatures 
unon  earth,  are  judges  of  a practical  oppreflion.  It  is  a matter  of  feel- 
;,)cr.  and  as  fuch  nerfens  generally  have  felt  moft  of  it,  and  are  not  of 
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an  over  lively  fenfibility,  they  are  the  beft  judges  of  it.  But  for  the 
real  caufe,  or  the  appropriate  remedy , they  ought  never  to  be  called 
into  council  about  the  one  or  the  other.  They  ought  to  be  totally 
fhut  out ; bc-caufe  their  reafon  is  weak  ; becaufe  when  once  roufed, 
their  paffions  are  ungoverned ; becaufe  they  want  information;  be- 
caufe the  fmallnefs  of  the  property  which  individually  they  poffefs, 
renders  them  lefs  attentive  to  the  confequence  of  the  ♦ueafures  they 
adopt  in  affairs  of  moment.  When  I find  a great  cry  aroongft  the 
people,  who  fpeculate  little,  I think  myfelf  called  ferioufly  to  ex^ 
amine  into  it,  and  to  l'eparace  the  real  caufe  from  the  ill  effects  of 
the  paffion  it  may  excite  ; and  the  bad  ufe  which  artful  men  may 
make  of  an  irritation  of  the  popular  mind.  Here  we  mult  be  aided 
by  perfons  of  a contrary  character  ; we  muff  not  liften  to  the  defpe- 
rate  or  the  furiou* ; but  it  is  therefore  necefiary  for  us  to  diffinguifh 
who  are  the  really  indigent,  and  the  really  intemperate.  As  to  the 
perfons  w ho  dehre  this  part  in  the  conffitution,  1 have  lio  reafon  to 
imagine  that  they  are  perfons  who  have  nothing  to  lofe  and  much  to 
look  for  in  public  confufion.  The  popular  meeting  from  which  ap- 
prehenfions  have  been  entertained,  has  affembled.  I have  acci- 
dentally had  converfation  with  two  friends  of  mine,  who  knew  fome- 
thing  of  the  gentleman  who  was  put  into  the  chair  upon  that  occa- 
fion  ; one  of  them  has  had  money  tranfadions  with  him  ; the  other, 
from  curiofity  has  been  to  fee  his  concerns:  they  both  tell  me  he  is  a 
man  of Tome  property;  but  you  muff  be  the  beff  judge  of  this,  who 
by  your  office,  are  likely  to  know  his  tranfablions.  Many  of  the 
others  are  certainly  perfons  of  fortune  ; and  all,  or  troll,  fathers  of 
families,  men  in  refpedtable  ways  of  life  : and  fome  of  them  far 
from  contemptible,  either  for  information  or  for  abilities,  which 
they  have  fhewn  in  the  difcuffion  of  their  intereff  . What  fuch  men 
think  it  for  their  advantage  to  acquire,  ought  not,  prim  a facia,  to 
be  confidered  as  raftror  hardy,  or  incompatible  with  the  public  lafety 
or  welfare. 

I admit,  that  men  of  the  beff  fortunes  and  reputations,  and  of  the 
beft  talents  and  education  too;  may  by  accident,  ft.ew  themfelves  fu- 
rious and  intemperate  in  their  defires,  1 his  is  a great  misfortune 
when  it  happens;  foi  the  firll  prefumptions  are  undoubtedly  in  their 
favour.  We  have  two  ftandards  of  judging  in  this  cafe  of  the  fanity 
and  fobriety  of  the  proceeding;  of  unequal  certainty  indeed,  but 
neither  of  them  to  be  neglected:  the  firft  is  by  the  value  of  the  ob- 
ject fought,  the  next  is  by  the  means  through  which  it  is  purfued. 

The  objeff  purfued,  I underftand,  and  have  ail  along  reafoned  3S 
if  it  were  fo,  is  in  fome  degree  or  meafure  to  be  admitted  to  the 
franchife-'  of  the  conffitution.  Men  are  confidered  as  under  fome 
derangement  of  their  intellects,  when  they  fee  good  and  evil  in  a 
different  light  from  other  men;  when  they  choofe  naufeous  and  un- 
wholefome  food  ; and  rejeCt  fuch  as  to  the  reft  of  the  world  feems 
pleafant,  and  is  known  to  be  nutritive  1 have  always  confidered 
the  Britifh  conftitutic  a,  not  to  be  a thing  in  itfeif  fo  vitious,  as  that 
none  but  men  of  deranged  underftanding,  and  turbulent  tempers 
could  defire  a flhare  in  it ; on  the  contrary,  I fhoul.i  think  very  in- 
differently of  the  underftanding  and  temper  of  any  body  of  men, 
v.ho  did  not  wifn  to  partake  of  this  great  and  acknowledged  bentfi  „ 
I cannot  think  quite  fo  favourably  either  of  the  t'enfe  or  temper  of 
thofe,  if  any  fuch  there  ar%  who  would  voluntarily  perfuade  their 
brethren  that  the  objedl  is  not  fit  for  them,  or  they  for  the  objedf. 
Whatever  may  be  my  thoughts,  I am  quite  fure,  that  they  who  hold 
fuch  language,  muff  forfeit  all  credit  with  the  reft.  This  is  infalli- 
ble—If  they  conceive  any  opinion  of  their  judgment,  they  cannot 
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pofi'.bly  think  them  their  friends.  There  is,  indeed,  one  fuppofU 
tion,  which  would  reconcile  the  condud  of  fuch  gentlemen  to  found 
reafon,  and  to  the  pureft  affe&ion  towards  their  fellow-fufferers  ; 
that  is,  that  they  a&  under  the  impreffion  of  a well-grounded  fear 
for  the  general  interelt.  If  they  (hould  be  told,  and  fhould  believe 
the  ftory,  that  if  they  dare  attempt  to  make  their  condition  better, 
they  will  infaliibly  make  it  worfe — that  if  they  aim  at  obtaining 
liberty,  thev  will  have  their  fhvery  doubled — that  their  endeavour 
to  put  therafelves  upon  any  thing  which  approaches  towards  an  equit- 
able footing  with  their  fellow-fubjefh,  will  be  confidered  as  an  indi- 
cation of  a feditious  and  rebellious  difpcfition.  Such  a view  of  things 
ought  perfectly  to  reftore  the  gentlemen,  who  fo  anxioufly  diiTuade 
their  countrymen  from  wifhing  a participation  with  the  privileged 
part  of  the  people,  to  the  good  opinion  of  their  fellows.  But  what  is 
to  them  a very  full  juftification,  is  not  quite  fo  honourable  to  that 
power  from  whofe  maxims  and  temper,  fo  good  a ground  of  rational 
terror  is  furnifhed.  I think  arguments  of  this  kind  will  never  be 
ufed  by  the  friends  of  a government  which  I greatly  refpe& ; or  by 
any  cf  the  leaders  of  an  cppcfition  whom  I have  the  honour  to  know, 
and  the  fenfe  to  admire.  I remember  Polybius  tells  us,  that  durirg 
his  captivity  in  Italy  as  a Pelopontfian  hoftage — he  folicited  old  Cato 
to  intercede  with  the  fenate  for  his  releafe,  and  that  of  his  country- 
men : this  old  politician  told  him  that  he  had  better  continue  in  his 
prefent  condition,  however  irkfome,  than  apply  again  to  that  formid- 
able authorin’  for  their  relief ; that  he  ought  to  imitate  the  wifdom 
of  his  countryman  Ulyfies,  who,  when  he  was  once  out  of  the  den  of 
the  Cyclops,  had  too  much  fenfe  to  venture  again  inm  the  fame  ca- 
vern. But  I conceive  too  high  an  opinion  of  the  Irifh  Legifiature  to 
think  that  they  are  to  their  fellow  citizen,  what  the  grand  opprefiors 
of  mankind  were  to  a people  whom  the  fortune  of  war  had  fubje&ed 
to  their  power.  For  though  Cato  could  do  fo  with  regard  to  his  fe- 
nate. I fhould  really  think  it  nothing  fhort  of  impious,  to  compare 
an  Irifh  Parliament  to  a den  of  Cyclops.  I hope  the  people,  both 
here  and  with  vou,  will  always  apply  to  their  reprefentati\ es  with 
becoming  modefty  ; but  at  the  fame  time  with  minds  unembarrafied 
with  any  fort  of  terror. 

As  to  the  means  which  they  employ  to  obtain  this  objefl,  fo  worthy 
of  the  fober  and  rational  minds  ; I do  admit  that  fuch  means  may  be 
ufed  in  the  purfuit  of  it,  as  may  make  it  proper  for  legifbture,  in 
this  cafe,  ro  defer  their  compliance  until  the  demandants  are  brought 
to  a proper  fenfe  of  their  duty.  A cooceflion  in  which  the  governing 
power  of  our  country  lofes  its  dignity,  is  dearly  bought  even  by  him 
who  obtains  his  objedl.  AH  the  people  have  a deep  intereft  in  the 
dignity  of  Parliament.  But,  as  the  refufal  of  franchifes  which  are 
drawn  out  of  the  firft  vital  ftamina  of  the  Britifh  conftitution,  is  a very 
ferious  thing,  we  ought  to  be  very  fure,  that  the  manner  and  fp;rit 
of  the  application  is  offenfive  and  dangerous  indeed,  before  w e ulti- 
mately reject  all  applications  of  this  nature.  The  mode  of  applica- 
tion i hear  is  br  petition.  It  is  the  manner  in  which  all  the  fove- 
reign  powers  of  the  world  are  approached,  and  I never  heard  (except 
in  the  cafe  of  James  the  fecond)  that  any  prince  confidered  this  man- 
lier of  fupplication  to  be  contrary  to  the  humility  of  a fubjedt,  cr  to 
the  refpect  due  to  the  perfon  or  authority  of  the  fovereign.  This 
rule,  and  a correfpondent  practice,  are  obferved,  f;om  the  Grand 
Seignor,  down  to  the  molt  petty  Prince,  or  Republic  in  Europe. 

You  furve  fent  me  federal  papers , Jome  in  print,  fame  in  manu/cript. 
I think  I had  feen  ail  of  them,  except  the  formu  a of  affociation.  I 
confefs  they  appear  to  me  to  contain  matter  mifehievous  and  capable 
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of  giving  alarm,  if  the  fpirit  in  which  they  are  written  fhould  be 
found  to  make  any  confiderable  progrefs.  But  I am  at  a lofs  to 
know  how  to  apply  them,  as  objections  to  the  cafe  now  before  us. 
When  I find  that  the  general  committee  which  a£ts  for  the  Roman 
Catholics  in  Dublin,  prefers  the  alfociation  proposed  in  the  written 
draft  you  have  fent  me,  to  a refpedful  application  to  Parliament, 
1 fhall  think  the  perfons  who  fign  fuch  a p .per,  to  be  unworthy  of 
any  privilege  which  may  be  thought  fit  to  be  granted  ; and  that  fuch 
men  ought,  by  name , to  be  excepted  from  any  benefit  under  the 
conftitution  to  which  they  offer  this  violence.  But  I do  not  find  that 
this  form  of  a feditious  league  has  been  figned  by  any  perfon  v\hat- 
foever,  either  on  the  part  of  the  fuppofecl  projectors,  or  on  the  part  of 
thofe  whom  it  is  calculated  to  feduce.  I do  not  find,  cn  inquiry, 
that  fuch  a thing  was  mentioned,  or  even  remotely  alluded  to,  in 
•the  general  meeting  of  the  Catholics,  from  which  fo  much  violence 
was  apprehended.  I have  confidered  the  other  publications,  figned 
by  individuals,  on  the  part  of  certain  focieties — I may  miftake,  for  1 
have  not  the  honour  or  knowing  them  perl'onally,  but  I take  Mr. 
Butler  and  Mr.  Tandy  not  to  be  Catholics,  but  members  of  the  ella- 
blifhed  church.  Nof  one  that  I recoiled  of  thefe  publications,  which 
you  and  I equally  difiike,  appears  to  be  written  by  perfons  of  that 
•perfuafiom  Now,  if,  whilit  a man  is  dutifully  foliciting  a favour 
from  Parliament,  any  perfon  {hould  chufe,  iw  an  improper  manner, 
to  fhew  his  inclination  towards  the  caufe  dependirg;  and  if  that 
muft  deflroy  the  caufe  of  the  petitioner;  then,  not  only  the  petitioner, 
but  the  legiflature  itfelf  is  in  the  power  of  any  weak  friend  or  artful 
enemv,  that  the  fuppiicant,  or  that  the  Parliament  may  have.  A 
man  mult  be  judged  by  his  own  actions  only.  * Certain  Protellant 
Dilfenters  make  feditious  propofitions  to  the  Catholics,  which  it  does 
not  appear  rh.tr  they  have  yet  accepted.  It  would  be  llrange  that 
the  tempter  (hould  efcape  all  punilhment,  and  that  he  who,  under 
circumfiances  full  of  fedu&ion  and  full  of  provocation,  has  refilled 
the  temptation,  fhould  incur  the  penalty.  You  know,  that,  with  re- 
gard  to  the  Dilfenters,  who  are  hated  ro  be  the  chief  movers  in  this 
wild  fcheme  of  altering  the  principles  of  election  to  a right  of  voting 
by  the  head,  you  are  not  able  (if  vou  ought  even  t'  wifh  fuch  a 
thing)  to  deprive  them  of  any  pa  t of  the  franchifes  and  privileges 
which  they  hold  on  a footing  of  perfedi  equal itv  with  yourfelves. 
7 hey  may  do  what  they  pleafe  with  tonftitutional  in  punitv  ; but  the 
others  cannot  even  lillen  with  civility  to  an  invitation  from  them  to 
an  ill-judged  fcheme  of  liberty,  without  forfeiting,  for  ever  all 
hopes  of  any  of  thofe  liberties  which  we  admit  to  be  fober  ’and 
rational. 

It  is  known,  I believe,  tha1:  the  greater,  as  well  as  the  founder 
part  of  our  excluded  countrymen,  have  not  adopted  the  wild  ideas 
and  wilder  engagement,  which  have  been  held  out  to  hem  ; but 
have  rather  chofen  *-o  hope  fmall  and  f'/e  .conceffions  from  the  legal 
power,  than  bound  lei  objetfh  from  trouble  and  confufion.  This 
mode  of  a&ion  feems  to  me  to  mark  men  of  fobriety,  and  to  dif- 
tinguifh  them  from  thofe  who  are  intemperate,  from  circum fiance  or 
from  nature.  But  why  do  they  not  mllantly  dilclaim  and  dilavovv 

This  proportion , contained  in  the  fclfawirig  fentcnce , is  by  no 
means  to  be  under/tood  as  an  ajjert ion  male  by  the  author , but  is  evi- 
dently taken  as  a fuppofition  from  which , even  if  jt  were  allowed  to 
be  true,  no  conclufion  is  to  be  drawn  ogainfi  the  Roman  Catholics. 
The  context  clearly  fjjews  this  to  be  the  true  meaning.  The  words 
“ Let  us  affume"  or  “ let  it  be  grhntcdf  are  tacitly  underflood. 
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thofe  who  make  fuch  advances  to  them  ? In  this  too,  in  my  opinio*, 
they  fhew  themfelves  no  lefs  fober  and  eircumfpedl.  In  the  prefent 
moment,  nothing  Short  of  infanitv  could  induce  them  to  take  fuch  a 
Hep.  Pray  ccnfider  the  circumstances.  Difclaim,  fays  fomebodv, 
all  union  with  the  Diffenters; — light — But,  when  this  your  injun&ion 
is  obeyed,  fnall  I obtain  the  obje<51  which  I folicit  from  you  ? — Oh, 
no— nothing  at  all  like  it! — But,  in  punifhing  us  by  an  exclufion 
from  the  conhitution,  for  having  been  invited  to  enter  into  it  by  a 
poilern,  will  you  puuifh  by  deprivation  of  their  privileges,  or  mulfi 
m any  other  way,  thofe  who  have  tempted  us? — Far  from  it— we 
mean  to  preferve,  all  their  liberties  and  immunities,  as  our  l,fe 
blood.  We  mean  to  cultivate'Mtw,  as  brethren  whom  we  love  and 
refpeCl — with  you , we  have  no  fellowship  We  can  bear,  with  pa- 
tience, their  enmity  to  ourfelves  ; but  their  friendship  with  you.  we 
will  not  endure.  But,  mark  it  well ! All  our  quarrels  with  them , 
are  always  to  be  revenged  upon  you.  Formerly,  it  is  notorious,  that 
we  Should  have  refented  with  the  higheft  indignation,  your  prefum- 
ing to  (View  any  ill  will  to  them.  "S  ou  muft  not  fuffer  them,  now, 
to  Shew  any  good-will  to  you.  Know — and  take  it  once  for  all — that 
it  is,  and  ever  has  been,  and  ever  will  be,  a fundamental  maxim  in 
our  politics,  that  you  are  not  to  have  any  part,  or  fnadovv,  or  name 
of  intereft  whatever,  in  our  date.  That  we  look  upon  you,  as  under 
an  irreversible  outlawry  from  our  constitution — as  perpetual  and  un- 
alli.lble  aliens. 

Such,  my  dear  Sir,  is  the  plain  nature  of  the  argument  drawn 
from  the  revolution  maxims  enforced  by  a fuppofed  difpn/ition , in  the 
Catholics  to  unite  with  the  Diffenters.  Such  it  is,  though,  it  were 
clothed  in  never  Such  bland  and  :ivil  forms,  and  wrapped  up,  as  a 
poet  fays,  in  a thoufand  “ artful  folds  of  facrea  lawn.”  For  my 
own  part,  I do  not  know  in  what  manner  to  Shape  fuch  arguments, 
fo  as  to  obtain  admiflion  for  them  into  a rational  underftanding. 
Every  thing  of  this  kind,  is  to  be  reduced,  at  la(l,  to  threats  of 
power. — 1 cannot  fay  ves  vittis , and  then  throw  the  fword  into  the 
fccle.  I have  no  fword  •,  and  if  1 had,  in  this  cafe  moll  certainly  I 
would  not  ufe  it  as  a make  weight,  in  politic  reafoning. 

Obferve,  Qn  thefe  principles,  the  difference  between  the  procedure 
of  tue  Parliament  and  the  P (fenters,  towards  the  people  in  question. 
One  employs  courtfhip,  the  other  force.  I he  Diflenters  offer  bribes, 
the  Pa : (lament  nothing  but  :he  front  negative  of  a Slern  and  for- 
bidding authority  A man  may  be  very  wrong  in  his  ideas  of  what 
is  good  t c - him.  But  no  man  affronts  me,  nor  can  therefore  jufrify 
r>y  affr  on  ting  nun,  by  of? e ring  to  make  me  as  happy  as  himfelf \ ac- 
cording to  his  own  ideas  of  happinefs . This  the  Diffenters  do  to  the 
Catholic  . You  ,-re  on  the  diffe-ent  extremes.  The  Diffenters  offer, 
with  regard  to  constitutional  rights  and  civil  advantages  of  all  forts, 
everything: — you  refufe  every  thing.  With  them,  there  is  bound- 
leF,  ‘hough  not  very  allured  hope  -,  with  you,  a very  fure  and  very 
unq  i .lifted  defpbr.  The  terms  of  alliance,  from  the  Diffenters,  offer 
a r< p cf  ntation  of  the  Commons , chofen  out  >f  the  people  by  the  head . 
This  i.  abf  r l!y  and  dangeroufly  large,  in  my  opinion;  and  that 
fcheme  f election  is  known  to  have  been,  at  all  rimes,  perfc&ly 
odiou-  o me.  But  1 cannot  think  it  right,  of  courfe,  to  puniSh  the 
IriSh  Roman  Cathodes  by  an  universal  exclufion,  becaufe  others, 
whom  you  would  not  p nifn  at  all,  propofe  an  univerfal  admilfion. 
7 cannot  diffemble  to  myfeif,  that,  in  this  very  kingdom,  many  per- 
fons  who  are  not  in  the  Situation  of  the  IriSh  Catholics,  but  who,  on 
the  contrary,  enjoy  the  full  benefit  of  the  constitution  as  it  (lands, 
and  feme  of  whom,  from  the  effeCl  of  their  fortunes,  enjoy  it  in  a 
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?arge  meafure,  had  fome  years  ago  aflociated  to  procure  great  ard 
undefined  changes  (they  coufidered  them  as  reforms)  in  the  popular 
part  of  the  conftitution.  Our  friend,  the  late  Mr.  Flood  (no  flight 
man)  propofed  in  his  place,  and  in  my  hearing,  a rep'efentation  not 
much  lefs  extenfive  than  this,  for  England  ; in  which  every  houfe 
was  to  be  inhabited  by  a voter — in  addition  to  all  the  adtual  votes  by 
other  title? — all  thofe  (fome  of  the  corporate)  which  we  know  do  not 
require  a houfe,  or  a filed.  Can  I forget  that  a perfon  of  the  very 
highefi  rank,  of  very  large  fortune,  and  of  the  firft  clafs  of  ability, 
brought  a bill  into  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  in  the  head-quarters  of  aril  — 
tocracy,  containing  identically  the  fame  projeft,  for  the  fuppofcd 
adoption  of  which  by  a club  or  two,  it  is  thought  right  to  extinguifh 
all  hopes  in  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland.  I cannot  fay  it  was 
very  eagerly  embraced  or  very  warmly  purfuea.  Rut  the  Lords  nei- 
ther did  dilavow  the  bi’l,  nor  treat  it  with  any  difregard,  ror  exprefs 
any  fort  of  difapprobation  of  its  noble  author,  w'bo  has  never  loll, 
with  king  or  people,  the  lealt  degree  of  the  refpeft  and  confideration 
which  fo  juftly  belongs  to  him. 

Iam  not  at  all  enamoured,  as  I have  told  you,  with  this  plan  of 
reprefentation;  as  little  do  I relifh  any  bandings  of  aflbciations  for 
procuring  it.  But  if  the  quefiion  v/as  to  be  put  to  you  and  me — 
uni’verJaL  popular  reprefentation,  or  none  at  all  for  us  and  ours — we 
fhould  find  ourfelves  in  a very  awkward  pofirion.  1 do  not  like  this 
kind  of  dilemmas,  efpecially  when  they  are  pra&ical. 

Then,  fince  our  oldeft  fundamental  lawTs  follow,  or  rather  couple, 
freehold  with  franchife  ; fince  no  principle  of  the  Revolution  {hakes 
thefe  liberties  ; fince  the  oldeft  and  one  of  the  bell:  monuments  of 
the  conftitution,  demands  for  the  Irifh  the  privilege  which  they  fup- 
plicate  ; fince  the  principles  cf  the  Revolution  coincide  with  the  de- 
clarations of  the  Great  Charter;  fince  the  pra&iceof  the  Revolution, 
in  this  point,  did  not  contradift  its  principles  ; fince,  ftom  that  event, 
twenty-five  years  had  elapfed,  before  a domineering  party,  on  a 
party  principle,  had  ventured  to  disfranchife,  without  any  proof 
whatfoeverof  abufe,  the  greater  part  of  the  community  ; fince  the 
King’s  coronation  oath  does  not  (land  on  his  way  to  the  performance 
of  his  duty  to  all  his  fubje&s  ; fince  you  have  given  to  all  other 
|3iftenters  thefe  privileges  without  limit,  which  are  hirherto  with- 
held, without  any  limitation  whatfoever,  from  the  Catholics  ; fince 
no  nation  in  the  world  has  ever  been  known  to  exclude  fo  great  a bo- 
dy of  men  (not  born  flaves)  from  the  civil  ftate,  and  a1!  the  benefits 
of  its  conftitution  ; the  whole  queftion  comes  before  Parliament,  as 
a matter  for  it?  prudence.  I do  nor  put  the  thing  on  a queftion  of 
right.  That  diferetion  which  in  judicature  is  well  faid  by  Lor  i Coke 
to  be  a crooked  cord,  in  legiflature  is  a golden  rule.  Supplicants 
ought  not  to  appear  too  much  in  the  charafter  of  litigants.  If  the  fubjeiff 
thinks  fo  highly  and  reverently  of  the  fovereign  authority,  as  not  to 
claim  any  thing  of  righr,  that  it  may  not  leem  to  be  independent  of  its 
power  and  its  free  choice:  and  the  fovereign,  on  his  part,  confiders 
the  advantages  of  the  fubjeiis  as  their  right,  and  all  their  reafonable 
wifhesas  fo  many  claims;  in  the  fortunate  conjundlion  of  thefe  mu- 
tual difpofitions  are  laid  the  foundations  of  a happy  and  profperous 
commonwealth.  For  my  own  part,  defiring  ot  all  things  that 
the  authority  of  the  legiflature  under  which  I was  born,  and  which 
1 cherifh,  not  only  with  a dutiful  awe,  but  with  a partial  and  cordial 
affedion,  to  be  maintained  in  the  utmofi  poftible  relpedl,  I never  will 
fuffer  myfelf  to  fuppofe,  that,  at  bottom,  their  diferetion  will  be 
found  to  be  at  variance  with  their  juftice. 

The  whole  being  at  diferetion,  I beg  leave  juft  to  fuggeft  fome 
matters  for  your  confideration— -Whether  the  government  in  church 
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or  frate  is  likely  .to  be  more  fscure  by  continuing  caufes  of  grounded 
difcontent  to  a very  great  number  (Cy  (ao  million. ) of  the  fubjeds  ? 
or,  Whether  the  conditution,  combined  and  balanced  as  it  is,  will 
be  rendered  more  foiid,  by  depriving  fo  large  a part  of  the  people 
of  all  concern,  or  intered,  or  thare,  in  its  reprefentation,  aitual  or 
•virtual  ? I here  mean  to  by  an  emphafis  on  the  word  •virtual . Vir- 
tual reprefentation  is  that  in  which  there  is  a communion  of  intereds 
and  a lympathy  in  feelings  and  defires  between  tbofe  who  ad  in  the 
name  of  any  defcription  of  people,  and  the  peopie  in  whofe  name 
they  aft,  though  the  truftees  are  not  actually  chofeh  by  them.  This 
is  virtual  reprefentation.  Such  a reprefentation  I think  to  be,  in 
many  cafes,  even  better  than  the  actual.  It  poffeffes  mod  of  its  ad- 
vantages, and  is  free  from  many  of  its  inconveniencies  : it  correds 
the  irregularities  in  the  literal  reprefentation,  when  the  fluffing  cur- 
rent of  human  affairs,  or  theading  of  public  interefts  in  different 
ways,  carry  it  obliquely  from  its  firfl  line  of  diredion.  The  people 
may  err  in  their  choice;  but  common  interefl  and  common  fenri- 
ment  are  rarely  miftaken.  But  this  fort  of  virtual  reprefentation 
cannot  have  a long  or  fure  exigence,  if  it  has  not  a fubftratum  in 
theaduah  'The  member  mud  have  fome  relation  to  the  condiment. 
As  things  Hand,  the  Catholic,  as  a Catholic  and  belonging  to  a de- 
fcriplion,  has  no  •virtual  relation  to  the  reprefentative  ; but  the 
contrary.  There  is  a relation  in  mutual  obligation.  Gratitude  may 
not  always  have  a very  lading  power ; but  tne  frequent  recurrency 
for  favours  will  revive  and  refrefh  it,  and  will  neceffarily  produce 
fome  degree  of  mutual' attention.  It  will  produce,  at  lead,  ac- 
quaintance; the  feveral  defcriptions  of  peopie  will  not  be  kept  fo 
much  apart,  as  if  they  were  not  only  feparate  nations,  but  feparate 
Ipecies.  T be  f.igrna  and  reproach,  the  hideous  mafk  will  be  taken 
off,  and  men  will  fee  each  other  as  they  are.  Sme  I am,  that  there 
have  been  thoufands  in  Ireland,  vsho  have  never  converfed  with  a 
Roman  Catholic  in  their  whole  lives,  unlefs  they  happened  to  talk 
to  their  gardener’s  workmen,,  or  to  afk  their  way,  when  they  had 
lod  it,  in  their  fports ; or,  at  bed,  had  known  them  only  as  foot- 
men, or  other  domedics  of  the  fecond  or  third  order:  and  fo  averfe 
were  they  to  have  them  near  their  perfons,  that  they  would  not  em- 
ploy even  thofe  who  could  never  find  their  way  beyond  the  dable.  I 
v eil  remember  a great,  and.  in  many  refpeds,  a good  man,  who 
adverffed  for  a blackfmith  ; but,  at  the  lame  time,  added,  he  mud 
be  a Protedant.  It  is  impofbble  that  fuch  a date  of  things,  though 
natural  goodnefs  in  many  perfons  would  undoubtedly  make  excepti- 
ons,. mult  not  produce  alienation  on  one  dde,  and  pride  and  infolence 
on  the  other.  Reduced  to  a quedion  of  diferetion,  and  that  difere- 
tion  exercifed  folely  upon  what  will  appear  bed  for  the  confer vation 
of  the  date  on  its  prefent  bafis,  1 fhouid  recommend  it  to  your  fej  ions 
thought.7,  whe'her  the  narrowing  of  the  foundation  is  always  the  bed 
vay  to  fecure  the  building?  The  body  of  dkfranchifed  men  will 
not  be  perfectly  fatisfied  to  remain  always  in  that  date.  If  thev  aie 
not  fatiffied,  you  have  two  millions  of  fubjeds  in  our  bofom,  full  of 
uneafinefs ; rot  that  they  cannot  overturn  the  ad  of  fettlement,  and 
put  themfelves  and  you  under  an  aibitrary  mailer;  or,  that  they  are 
not  permitted  to  fpawn  an  hydra  of  wild  republics,  on  principles  of 
a pretended  natural  equality  in  man  ; but,  becaufe  you  w ill  not  fuf- 
fci  them  to  enjoy  the  ancient,  fundamental,  tried  advantages  of  a 
Britifh  condituiion  : that  you  will  not  permit  them  to  profit  of  die 
protection  of  a common  father,  or  the  fieedom  of  common  citizens  . 
and  that  the  only  reafon  which  can  be  affigned  for  this  disfranchife- 
ment,  has  a tendency  more  deeply  to  ulcerate  their  minds  than  the 
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aS  of  exclufion  itfelf.  What  the  confequence  of  fuch  feelings  muft 
he,  it  is  for  you  to  look  to.  To  warn,  is  not  to  menace. 

i am  far  from  after  ting,  that  men  will  not  excise  diflurbances 
without  juft  caufe.  I know  that  fuch  an  alfertion  is  not  true.  Bur, 
neither  is  it  true  that  didurbances  have  never  jud  complaints  for 
their  origin.  I am  fure  that  it  is  hardly  prudent  to  furnifh  them 
with  luch  caufes  of  complaint,  as  every  man  who  thinks  the  Britilh 
conilitution  a benefit,  may  think,  at  lead,  colourable  and  plauhble. 

Several  are  in  dread  of  the  manoeuvres  of  certain  pe)  forts  among 
the  Dijfentcrs,  who  turn  this  ill  humour  to  their  own  ill  purpofes.  You 
know,  better  than  I can,  how  much  thefe  proceedings  of  certain 
among  the  Diflenters  are  to  be  feared.  You  a<e  to  weigh,  with  the 
temper  which  is  natural  to  you,  whether  it  may  be  for  the  fafety  of 
our  efiablifhment,  that  the 'Catholics  fhould  be  ultimately  perfuaded 
that  they  have  no  hope  to  enter  into  the  confutation,  but  through  the 
Di  (Tenters. 

Think,  whether  this  be  the  way  to  prevent,  or  difiblve  fa£Hom 
combinations  again  If  the  church,  or  the  date.  Refit#  ferioudy  on 
the  poflfible  confequences  of  keeping,  in  the  heart  of  your  country, 
a bank  of  difeontent,  every  hour  accumulating,  upon  which  every 
defeription  of  feditious  men  may  draw  at  plea  lure.  *They,  • whq/e 
principles  of  faflion  would  difpofe  them  to  the  e/lahlifhment  of  an  ar- 
bitrary monarchy,  will  find  a nation  of  men  who  have  no  fort  of 
intered  in  freedom  ; but  who  will  have  an  intered  in  that  equality  of 
judice  or  favour,  with  which  a wife  defpot  mud  view  all  his  fub- 
je#s  who  donor  attack  the  foundations  of  his  power.  Love  of  liber- 
ty itfelf  may,  in  fuch  men,  become  the  means  of  eftsblifhing  an  ar- 
bitrary domination.  On  the  other  hand,  they  who  wifih  for  a demo- 
cratic republic,  will  find  a fet  of  men  who  have  no  choice  between 
civil  fervitucie,  and  the  entire  ruin  of  a mixed  conftitution. 

Suppofe  the  people  of  Ireland  divided  into  three  parts  ; of  thefe, 
(I  (peak  within  compafs)  two  are  Catholic.  Of  the  remaining  third, 
one  half  is  compofed  of  DifTenters.  There  is  no  natural  union  be- 
tween thofe  deferiptions.  Jt  may  be  produced.  If  the  two  parts 
Catholic  be  driven  into  a dofe  confederacy  with  half  the  third  part 
of  Protedants.  with  a viewr  to  a change  in  the  confiitution  in  church 
or  date,  or  both  ; and  you  red  the  whole  of  their  lecurity  on  a handful 
of  gentlemen,  clergy,  and  their  dependents  •,  compute  the  Itrength  you 
have  in  L eland,  to.  oppofe  to  grounded  difeontent ; to  capricious  in- 
novation ; to  blind  popular  fury,  and  to  ambitious  turbulent  in- 
trigue. You  mention  t,h;.t  the  minds  of  fome  gentlemen  are  a good 
deal  heated  ; and  that  it  is  often  fai  l,  that,  rather  than  fubmit  to 
fuch  perfons  having  a fhare  in  their  franthifes,  they  would  throw  up 
their  independence,  and  precipitate  an  union  with  Great  Britain. 

1 have  heard  a difeuflion  concerning  fuch  an  union  among!!  all 
forts  of  men,  ever  fince  I remember  any  thing.  Fur  my  own  part, 
J haye  never  been  able  to  bring  ray  mind  to  any  thing  clear  and  de- 
cidve  upon  the  fubje#.  I here  cannot  be  a more  arduous  quedion. 

\ As  far  as  I can  form  an  opinion,  it  would  not  be  for  the  mutual  ad- 

vantageof  the  two  kingdoms;  but  perfons  more  able  than  lam, 
think  otherwife.  Bur,  whatever  the  merits  of  this  union  may  be, 
to  make  it  a menace , it  muft  be  fhewn  to  be  an  evil ; and  an  evil 
more  particularly  to  thofe  who  are  threatened  with  it.  than  to  thole 
who  hold  it  out  as  a terror.  1 really  do  not  fee  how  this  threat  of  an 
union  can  operate,  or  that  the  Catholics  are  more  likely  to  be  lofers 
by  that  meafure  than  the  churchmen. 

The  humours  of  the  people,  and  of  politicians  too,  are  fo  varia- 
ble in  themfelves,  and  are  1-q  much  under  the  occalional  influence  of 
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fome  leading  awn,  that  it  is  impoffible  to  know  what  turn  die  pub- 
lic mind  here  would  take,  in  fuch  an  event.  There  Is  but  one  thing 
certain  concerning  it:  that  this  union  would  excite  a firong  ferment 
cn  both  Tides  of  the  water,  with  ffrong  animofities  and  violent  paf- 
fions,  whil'd  the  arrangement  continued  in  agitation.  Great  divifions 
and  vehement  paflions  would  precede  this  union,  both  on  the  mea- 
fore  itfelf  and  on  its  terms;  and  particularly,  that  this  very  quefliou 
of  a fhare  in  the  reprefentation  for  the  Catholics,  from  whence  tfce 
projeft  cf  an  union  originated,  would  form  a principal  part  in  the 
difcuffion  ; and  in  the  temper  in  which  fome  gentlemen  feem  inclined 
to  throw  the mf elves,  by  a fort  of  high  indignant  paffion,  ipto  the 
fcheme,  thofe  points  would  not  be  deliberated  with  all  pofflbie  calm- 
iiefs. 

From  my  befl  obfervation,  I fhould  greatly  doub*',  whether,  in  the 
end,  ihefe  gentlemen  would  obtain  their  objedt,  fo  as  to  make  the 
exciufion  of  two  millions  of  their  countrymen  a fundamental  article 
in  the  union.  The  demand  would  be  of  a nature  quite  unprecedent- 
ed. You  might  obtain  the  union  : and  yet,  a gentleman  who,  under 
the  new  union  efiablifhment,  would  afpire  to  the  honour  of  repre- 
fenting  hi~  country,  might  poffibly  be  as  much  obliged,  as  he  may  fear 
to  be,  under  the  old,  to  the  unfupportable  mortification  of  afking  his 
neighbours,  who  have  a different  opinion  concerning  the  elements  in 
the  facrament,  for  their  votes. 

I believe,  nay,  I am  fure,  that  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  with 
or  wi’hout  an  union,  might  be  depended  upon,  in  cafes  of  any  real 
danger,  to  aid  the  government  of  Ireland  with  the  fame  cordiality 
as  they  would  fupport  their  own  againft  any  wicked  attempts  to 
fnake  the  fecuritv  of  the  happy  conftitution  in  church  and  Hate.  But, 
before  Great  Britain  engages  in  any  quarrel,  the  caufe  of  the  difpute 
would  certainly  be  a part  of  her  confideration.  If  confufions  fhould 
srife  in  that  kingdom,  from  too  fteady  an  attachment  to  a proferip- 
tive  monopolizing  fyflem,  and  from  the  refolution  of  regarding  the 
franchife,  and,  in  it  the  fecurity  of  the  fubjedi,  as  belonging  rather 
to  religious  opinions  than  to  civil  qualification  and  civil  condudf,  I 
doubt  whether  you  might  quite  certainly  reckon  on  obtaining  an  aid 
of  force  from  hence,  for  the  fupport  of  that  fyflem.  We  might  ex- 
tend your  diliraftions  to  this  country , by  taking  part  in  them.  Eng- 
land will  be  indifpofed,  I fufpedf,  to  fend  an  army  for  the  conqueft 
of  Ireland.  What  was  done  in  1782  is  a decifive  proof  of  her  fenti- 
ments  of  juflice  and  moderation.  She  will  not  be  fond  of  making 
another  American  war  in  Ireland.  The  principles  of  fuch  a war 
would  but  too  much  refemble  the  former  one.  The  well  difpofed 
and  the  ill-difpofed  in  England,  -would  (for  different  reafons  per- 
haps) be  equally  averfe  to  fuch  an  enterprife.  The  confifcations,  the 
public  au<5fions,  the  private  grants,  the  plantations,  the  tranfplan- 
tations,  which  formerly  animated  fo  many  adventurers,  even  among 
fober  citizens,  to  fuch  Irifh  expeditions,  and  which  poffibly  might 
have  animated  fome  of  them  to  the  American,  can  have  no  ex- 
igence in  the  cafe  that  we  fuppofe. 

Let  us  form  a fuppofition  (no  foolifh  or  ungrounded  fuppofition) 
that  in  an  age,  when  men  are  infinitely  more  difpofed  to  heat  rhem- 
felves  with  political  than  religious  controverfies,  the  former  fhould 
entirely  prevail,  as  we  fee  they  have  prevailed,  over  the  latter  : and 
that  the  Catholics  of  Ireland,  from  the  courtfhip  paid  them  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  high  tone  of  refufal  on  the  other,  fhould,  in  order 
to  enter  into  all  the  rights  of  fubjedL,  all  become  Protefiant  Diffen- 
ters  ; and  as  the  others  do,  fake  all  your  oaths.  They  would  all  ob- 
tain their  civil  objedb,  and  the  change,  for  any  thing  l know  to  the 
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centrarv,  (in  Hie  dark  as  I am  about  the  Proteftant  DifTenting  tenet?) 
be  of  ufe  to  the  health  of  their  fouls.  But,  what  fecurity  our  confii- 
tution,  in  church  or  ftate,  could  derive  from  that  event,  I cannot 
oofliblv  difcern.  Depend  upon  it,  it  is  as  true  as  nature  is  true,  that 
if  you  force  them  out  of  the  religion  of  habit,  education,  or  opinion, 
it  is  not  to  yours  they  will  ever  go.  Shaken  in  their  minds,  they  will 
go  to  that  where  the  dogmas  are  fewelt : where  they  are  the  mod 
uncertain  : where  they  lead  them  the  leall  to  a confideration  of  w hat 
they  have  abandoned.  They  will  go  to  that  uniformly  democratic 
lyftem,  towhofefirll  movements  they  owed  their  emancipation.  I 
recommend  you  ferioully  to  turn  this  in  your  mind.  Believe  that  it 
requires  your  bed  and  matured  thoughts.  Take  what  courfe  you 
pleafe,  union  or  no  union  ; whether  the  people  remain  Catholics,  or 
become  Protedant  Diffenters,  fure  it  is  that  the  prefent  date  of  mo- 
nopoly cannot  continue. 

If  England  were  animated,  as  I think  die  is  not,  with  her  former 
fpirit  of  domination,  and  with  the  iircng  theological  hatred  which 
fhe  once  cherifhed  for  that  defcription  of  her  feilow-chridians  and 
fellow-fubjedls ; I am  yet  convinced,  that,  after  the  fulled  fuccefs 
in  a ruinous  druggie,  you  would  be  obliged  finally  to  abandon  that 
monopoly.  We  were  obliged  to  do  this,  even  when  every  thing  pro- 
mifed  fuccefs  in  the  American  bufinefs.  If  you  fiiould  make  this 
experiment  at  lad,  under  the  predure  of  any  necedity,  you  never 
can  do  it  well.  But  if,  indead  of  falling  into  a paffion,  the  lead- 
ing gentlemen  of  the  country  themlelves  fhould  undertake  the  bu- 
finefs cheerfully,  and  with  hearty  affedion  towards  it,  great  advan- 
tages would  follow.  What  is  forced,  cannot  be  modified  ; but  here, 
you  may  meafure  your  concedions. 

It  is  a confideration  of  great  moment,  that  you  may  make  the  de- 
fined admidion,  without  altering  the  fydem  of  your  reprefentation 
in  the  fmalled  degree,  or  in  any  part.  You  may  leave  that  delibe- 
ration of  a parliamentary  change  or  reform,  if  ever  vou  fhould  think  fit 
to  engage  in  it,  uncomplicated  and  unembarrail'ed  with  the  other 
quedion.  Whereas,  if  they  are  mixed  and  confounded,  as  fome 
people  attempt  to  mix  and  confound  them,  no  one  can  anfwer  for 
the  effe&s  on  the  conditudon  itfelf. 

There  is  another  advantage  in  taking  up  this  bufinefs,  fingly  and 
by  an  arrangement  for  the  fingle  objed.  It  is  that  you  may  proceed 
by  degrees.  W'e  mud  all  obey  the  great  law  of  change.  It  is  the 
mod  powerful  law  of  nature,  and  the  means  perhaps  of  its  confer* 
ration.  All  we  can  do,  and  that  human  wifdom  call  do,  is  to  pro- 
vide that  the  change  (hall  proceed  by  infenfible  degrees.  This  has  all 
the  benefits  which  may  be  in  change,  without  any  of  the  inconveni- 
ences of  mutation.  Every  thing  is  provided  for  as  it  arrives.  This 
mode  will,  on  the  one  hand,  prevent  th  tunfixing  old  interejis  at 
once\  a thing  which  is  apt  to  breed  a black  and  fuilen  difeontent,  in 
thofe  who  are  at  once  difpoffefied  of  all  their  influence  and  confidera- 
tion.  This  gradual  courfe,  on  the  other  fide,  will  prevent  men, 
long  under  depreflion,  from  being  intoxicated  with  a large  draught 
of  new  power,  which  they  always  abufe  wdth  a licentious  infolence. 
But,  wifhing,  as  I do,  the  change  to  be  gradual  and  cautious,  I 
would,  in  my  firft  fieps,  lean  rather  to  the  fide  of  enlargement  than 
teftri&ion.  It  isoneexcellenceofourconftitution.thatallourrights  of 
eledion  regard  rather  property  than  perfon.  The  flandard  may  be 
lo  low,  or  not  fo  judicioufly  chofen,  as  in  fome  degree  to  frullrate 
the  end.  But  all  this  is  for  your  prudence  in  the  cafe  before  you. 
You  may  rife,  a ftep  or  two,  the  qualification  of  the  Catholic  voters. 
Bur,  if  you  were,  to-morrow,  to|put  the  Catholic  freeholder  on  the 
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footing  of  the  moft  favoured  forty-fhilling  Proteflant  DHTeuter,  you 
know  that,  fuch  is  the  aftual  hate  of  Ireland,  this  would  not  make 
a fenlible  alteration  in  almoft  any  one  election  in  the  kingdom.  The 
effeft  in  their  favour,  even  defenfively,  would  be  infinitely  How.  But 
it  would  be  healing  •,  it  would  be  fatisfaftory  and  protecting.  The 
iligma  would  be  removed,  by  admitting  fettled  permanent  fubftance 
in  lieu  of  the  numbers;  you  would  avoid  the  great  danger  of  our  time, 
that  of  fetting  up  number  againft  property.  The  numbers  ought 
never  to  be  neglefted  ; becaafe,  befides  what  is  due  to  them  as 
men,  colleftively,  though  not  individually,  they  have  great  pro- 
perty : they  ought  to  have  therefore  pro'eftion  : they  ought  to  have 
fecurity  : they  ought  to  have  even  confideration  : but  they  ought  not 
to  predominate. 

My  dear  Sir,  I have  nearly  done  ; I meant  to  write  you  a long  let- 
ter ; I have  written  a long  dififertation.  I might  have  done  it  earlier 
and  better.  I might  have  been  more  forcible  and  more  clear,  if 
I bad  dot  been  interrupted  as  1 have  been  ; and  this  obliges  me  not 
to  write  to  you  in  my  own  hand.  T hough  my  hand  but  figns  it, 
my  heart  goes  with  what  I have  written.  Since  I could  think  at  all, 
thofe  have  been  my  thoughts.  You  know  that  thiity-two  years  ago 
they  were  as  fully  matured  in  my  mind  as  they  are  now.  A letter 
of  mine  to  Lord  Kenmare,  though  not  by  my  defire,  and  full  of 
leffer  mifiakes,  has  been  printed  in  Dublin.”  It  was  written  ten  or 
tw'elve  years  ago,  at  the  time  when  I began  the  employment,  which 
I have  not  yet  finifhed,  in  favour  of  another  diilrefled  people,  in- 
jured by  thofe  v\ho  have  vanquiOied  them,  or  ftplen  a dominion  over 
them.  It  contained  my  fentiments  then  ; you  will  fee  how  far 
they  accord  with  my  fentiment  now.  Time  has  more  and  more 
confirmed  me  in  them  all.  The  prelent  circumilances  fix  them 
deeper  in  rry  mind. 

I voted  lalt  feffion,  if  a particular  vote  could  be  diftinguifhed,  in 
unanimity,  for  an  eftabliftunent  of  the  church  of  England,  conjoint- 
ly with  the  ellablifhment  w’hich  was  made  fome  years  before  by  aft 
©f  Parliament,  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  in  the  French  conquered 
country  of  panada.  At  the  time  of  making  this  Englifh  eccltfialli- 
cal  eftabMhment,  we  did  not  think  it  neceflary  for  its  fafety,  to  de- 
flroy  the  former  Gailican  church  fettlement.^  In  our  firlt  aft  we 
fettled  a government  altogether  monarchical,  or  nearly  fo.  In  that 
fyftem,  'he  Canadian  Catholics  were  far  from  being  deprived  of  the 
advantages  or  diftinftions,  f any  kind,  which  they  enjoyed  under 
their  former  monarchy.  It  is  true,  that  fome  people,  and  amongd 
them  one  eminent  divine,  predifted  at  that  time,  that  by  this  ltep 
v.e  lhould  lofe  our  dominions  in  America.  He  foretold  that  the 
Pope  would  fend  his  indulgences  thither  ; that  the  Canadians  would 
fall  in  with  France  ; declare  their  independence,  and  draw  or  force 
our  colonies  into  the  fame  defign.  The  independence  happened  ac- 
cording to  his  prediction  ; but  in  direftly  the  revetfe  order.  All  our 
Englifh  Proteftant  colonies  revolted.  They  joined  themfeives  to 
France  ; and  it  fo  happened  that  Popifh  Canada  was  the  only  place 
which  preferved  its  fidelity  ; the  only  ph- ce  in  which  France  got  no 
footing  ; the  only  peopled  colony  which  now  remains  to  Great  Britain, 
Tain  are  ail  the  prognoses  taken  from  ideas  and  pafifions,  which 
furvive  the  Hare  of  things  which  gave  rife  to  them.  When  laft  year 
wegaye  a popular  reprefentation  to  the  fame  Canada,  by  the  choice  of 
the  landholders,  and  an  ariftocratic  reprefentation,  at  the  choice  of  the 
crown,  neither  v asihe  choice  of  the  crown,  nor  the  eleftion  of  the  land- 
holders, limited  by  a confideration  of  religion.  We  had  no  dread  for 
the  Proteilant  church,  which  we  fettled  there,  becaufe  we  permitted 
the  French  Catholics,  in  the  utmoli  latitude  of  the  defcription,  to  be 
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free  fubje&s.  They  are  good  fubjefts,  I have  no  doubt ; but  I will 
not  allow  that  any  French  Canadian  Catholics  are  better  men  or 
better  citizens  than  the  Irifh  of  the  fame  communion.  Paffing  from 
the  extremity  of  the  weft,  to  the  extremity  almoft  of  the  eaft  ; I 
have  been  many  years  (now  entering  into  the  twelfth)  employed 
jn  fupporting  the  rights,  privileges,  laws,  and  immunities  of 
a very  remote  people.  I have  not  as  yet  been  able  to  finifn 
my  talk.  I have  ftruggled  through  much  difcouragement  and  much 
oppofttion  ; much  obloquy  ; much  calumny,  for  a people  with  whom 
I have  no  tie,  but  the  common  bond  of  mankind.  In  this  I have 
not  been  left  alone.  We  did  not  fty  from  our  undertaking,  becaufe 
the  people  w ere  Mahommetans  or  Pagans,  and  that  a great  majority 
of  the  Chriftians  amongft  them  were  Papifts.  Some  gentlemen  in 
Ireland,  I dare  fay,  have  good  reafons  for  what  they  may  do,  which 
do  not  occur  to  me.  I do  not  prefume  to  condemn  them  ; but, 
thinking,  and  a&ing,  as  I have  done,  towards  thefe  remote  nations, 
I ftaould  not  know  how  to  (hew  my  face,  here  or  in  Ireland,  if  I 
fhould  fay,  that  all  the  Pagans,  all  the  Mufiulmen,  and  even  Pa- 
pitts  (fince  they  muft  form  the  higheft  ftage  in  the  climax  of  evil) 
are  worthy  of  a liberal  and  honourable  condition,  except  thofe  of  one 
of  thefe  defcriptions,  which  forms  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  country  in  which  you  and  I were  born.  If  fuch  are  the  Ca- 
tholics ; ill-natured  and  unjuft  people,  from  our  own  data,  may  be 
inclined  not  to  think  better  of  the  Proteftants  of  a foil  which  is  fup- 
pofed  to  infufe  into  its  fe&s  a kind  of  venom  unknown  in  other 
places. 

You  hated  the  old  fyftem  asearly  as  I did.  Your  firft  juvenile  lance 
was  broken  againft  that  giantft  I think  you  were  even  the  firit  who  at- 
tacked the  grim  phantomf$f|^ou  have  an  exceeding  good  underftand- 
ing  ; very  good  humouff  ®a  the  beft  heart  in  the  world.  The  dic- 
tates of  tha'  temper  and  that  heart,  as  well  as  the  policy  pointed  out 
by  that  underftanding,  led  you  to  abhor  the  old  code.  You  abhorred 
it,  as  I did,  for  its  vitious  perfedlion.  For  I muft  do  it  juftice  : it 
was  a complete  fyftemj|full  of  coherence  and  confiftency  ; well  di- 
gefted  and  well  compared  in  all  its  parts.  It  was  a machine  of 
wife  and  elaborate  contrivance  ; and  as  well  fitted  for  the  oppreffion, 
impoverifhment  and  degradation  of  a people,  and  the  debaferr*ent, 
in  them,  of  human  nature  itfelf,  as  ever  proceeded  from  the  per- 
verted ingenuity  of  man.  It  is  a thing  humiliating  enough,  that 
we  are  doubtful  of  the  effedl  of  the  medicines  we  compound.  We 
are  fure  of  our  poifons.  My  opinion  ever  was  (in  which  I heartily 
agreed  with  thofe  that  admired  the  old  code)  that  it  was  fo  conftrudt- 
ed,  that  if  there  was  once  a breach  in  any  eflential  part  of  it  ; the 
ruin  of  the  whole,  or  nearly  of  the  whole,  was,  at  fome  time  or 
other,  a certainty.  For  that  reafon  I honour,  and  (hall  for  ever 
honour  and  love  you,  and  thofe  who  firft  caufed  it  to-ftagger,  crack, 
and  gape. — —Others  may  finifh  ; the  beginners  have  the  glory  •,  and, 
take  what  part  you  pleafe  at  this  hour,  (I  think  you  will  take  the 
beft)  your  firft  fervices  will  never  be  forgotten,  by  a grateful  country. 
Adieu,  and  believe  me,  with  my  beft  regards  to  thofe  I know:  and 
as  many  as  I know,  I honour  in  our  country.  There  never  was  fo 
much  ability,  or,  I believe,  virtue,  in  it.  They  have  a talk  worthy 
of  both.  I doubt  not  they  will  perform  it,  for  the  (lability  of  the 
church  and  date,  and  for  the  union  and  the  feparation  of  the  people  : 
for  the  union  of  the  honeft  and  peaceable  of  all  fe&s : for  their  repa- 
ration from  all  that  is  ill-intentioned  and  feditious  in  any  of  them. 

BEACon’s-field,  January  3,  1792. 

FINIS, 


